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FOR EVERY CHILD 
Abundance of Supplementary Reading 


CIRCULATING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
For the Little Ones 


may be obtained at a small outlay from the list of the 


FAMOUS FIVE-CENT CLASSICS 








Each number contains 32 pages of Choice Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. Price, 5 cents a 
copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 








EDUCATIONAL PuBLisHinG Co, THIRD GRADE ( Continued) 


Gentlemen—My pupils are very much interested in the 
a Five and Len-Cent Classics, and are saving their money 69 
to buy them for themselves | have about 25 of my own 
that | use as a circulating lbrary, and every child is 71 Story of Irving 

anxious for his turn to get one Githem. You will please 72 Story of Pocahontas 

send us the following order. Find money order for $2.25. 81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 
Nannik E. Forry, 

Grand Function, Colo. 





Puss in Boots 
7o Story of Stephens«.n 


Voung Foik’s Liven 





95 Stories of Revolution I. 
Lexington and Concord) 

96 Stories of Revolution II. 
British Driven from Boston) 

ror Stories of Revolution III. 
Battle of Long Island) 

120 Liberty Bell 


The interest taken by the children and the numerous 
questions asked about what they have already read have 
lead me to believe that my Reading Table wiil be the most 
attractive spot inthe building Thanking you for having 
put within my reach such a mine of wealth, 1 am, 

Yours respectfully 


J L. Preman, Fohknastown, Pa. FOURTH GRADE 
me 22 Hawthorne's Gollen Touch 
FI RST GRAD E / arge 7'ype) 82 Story of Holmes 


83 Story of La Salle 
89 Story of Longfellow 
90 De Soto 


















































2 Esop's Fabk ee 
3 Esop’s Fables—2 
t Selections from Asop—1 

















I gt Marquette 

t2 Selections from AZ.sop—2 ff daaennateea g8 Story of Boone 

73 Story of the Fuds H CHOICE LITERATURE 99 Pioneers of the West 

74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 1 Sueny op too Fremont and Carson omy 

77. Flower Friends 1. ; Tae | 103 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
tog The Butterfly Baby ne NORSEMEN. 104 Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 


tro ~Plant Babies 
143 Babes of the Wood 
144 Babes of the Meadow 


105 Storiesand Rhymes of Birdland I. 
106 Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
107 Storiesand RhymesofFlowerland I. 
108 Storiesand Rhymes of Flowerland 11. 
- 125 Selections from Longfellow 
Some time since I ordered 200 Five-Cent Classics cf 
you, which have proved highly satisfactory. Please send 
me two dozen numbers as cancelled 
E. B. Cronincen, Pike, Texas. 























FIFTH GRADE 


23 Hawthorne's Three Golden Apples 
24 Hawthorne's Miraculous Pitcher 


7 33 The Chimzra (Hawthorne 
THIRD GRADE 34 Paradise of Children (Hawthorne 

































































G Fairy ‘T'al g2 Audubon 
; Grimm's Fairy Tales —2 ~ ot 
4 G s Fairy ‘Tales —2 102 Nathan Hale 
Voung Polk's Library Ss , , a > 
Mi g Story of Bry@nt — 130 La Fayette 
von e 13 Selections trom Grimm —1 I Fz a 
“ : “ 31 atragut 
14 Selections from Grimm —2 I Dick 
pane ¥ E 47 Dickens 
20 Stories from Garden and Field 1. 149 Landseer 
2x Stories from Garden and Field II, 
25 Story of Columbus 
26 Story of Israel Putnam 
27 Story of William Penn 
28 Story of Washington 
29 Story of Franklin 
30 Story of Webster Vourg Polk's Uieary air “~ 
3 Story of LincelIn . ~ ane 
35 Story of Lowell 



















































































30 Story of Tennyson —_ 
a 42 Story of Whittier STORIES AND RETHES a's STORIES AND RSVEES 
43 Story of Cooper : ° /\? o me 
e 44 Story of Fulton BIRDLAND. . \ WOODLAND. 
SECOND GRADE 5 Story of the Pilgrims ete N 
46 Story of the Boston Tea Party haa 
7 Tattle Red Riding Hood 48 Story of Eli Whit: ey saath 
3 Jack and the Beanstalk 60 Story of Edison 
73 Roots and Stems 61 Story of Hawt! orne —— ee Re ane A 
76 Bird Friends 62 Story of S. FB. Morse La — a - -—== 
78 Flower Friends Il. 63 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
“5 Flower Friends III. 64 Story of James Watt 
7 Legends of the Springtime 68 Story of the Norsemen = 
Order by number. Send for list of Classics for fhiigher grades. 
AAPL LT SI / LEW LN PD I II 
~ Ty 4 ry. Ty P > Ty > ~ Ty a 4 > r Y r 
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WHAT IS SAID OF THEM 





It was a happy thought for this enterprising firm to undertake to meet 
the needs of the schools with liuited resources by the publication of 
standard classics for the small sums of five and ten cents. ‘The result has 
been an unparallelled success. School boards, superintendents and 
teachers have keenly appreciated this opportunity to furnish the grades 
with good supplementary reading, at small cost; and still this “ Young 
Folk’s Library” continues to increase. 

All these new publications can be safely put into the hands of children. 
They have been subjected to careful criticism and admirably adapted to 
assist the nature work of the school-room. Selections of poetry and 
tasteful illustrations are happily introduced to give beauty and variety. 

— Primary Edu ation, 


We have been using the Classics for some time and they have proved 
very satisfactory. Joun W. Hopkins, S7ft. of Schools. 


Some of the best books for children and young people which have 
come to our notice are some numbers of the Young Folk’s Library of 
Choice Literature. Each number contains thirty-two pages of choice 
illustrated literature, bound in strong manila covers. One of the good 
points of the books is the moderate price for such choice literature, five 
and ten cents per copy, bringing them within the reach of all classes. 
The nature series and the stories of the American Revolution are told in 
a most fascinating way, so that the child is at once attracted and wishes 
for more. ‘The biographies of the best men of our country are inspiring 
to the small one as well as the older one. These books are the very best 
things we have seen of the kind.— Oxford Press, Oxford, Pa. 


Some time since I ordered two hundred Five Cent Classics of you, 
which have proved highly satisfactory. Please send me two dozen 
numbers as cancelled. E. B. CLONINGER, Pike, Texas. 
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809 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


Single Numbers, 5 cents. 














Five Cent Classics received in good condition. Am much pleased 
with them, and know they will be a very great help in my work. The 
interest taken by the children and the numerous questions asked about 
what they have already read, have led me to believe that my Reading 
Table will be the most attractive spot in the building. Thank you for 
having put within my reach such a mine of wealth. 

J. L. PITMAN, Fohnstown, Pa. 


We have quite a number of these delightful little books (Five Cent 
Classics) in our schools and they are thoroughly enjoyed. 
J. L. LONG, Supt. of Schools. 


The children ought to bless’the spirit that prompted the getting up of 
such books, Mason S, STONE, State Supt. of Education, Vt, 


Such editions as your, “ Five Cent Classics” certainly place opportun- 
ities within the reach of children that they might not otherwise secure. 
And from a mechanical standpoint, they are equally worthy of com- 
mendation. Mara D. BERNARDI, /ndependence, Mo. 


I was the recipient of some of your classics. May I thank you for 
your favor? I am immensely pleased with the books and shall certainly 
use them in any class I have in this work. Again thanking you fory our 
very kind favor, I am, very truly, 

ALLEN B. FREEMAN, JR., Principal, Truxton, N..Y. 


I am greatly pleased with your Five Cent Classics and have called 
Supt, Stuart’s attention to them. 
R. G. H1BBARD, New Britain, Conn. 
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SECOND GRADE. 


Stories of the 
United States. 


By ANNA CHASE Davis. 


Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Large type edition. 


The supply of supplementary reading 
for a grade or two in advance of this 
has been abundant. But Miss Davis is 
one of the few who have succeeded in 














STORIES 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES 
FoR. 


YOUNGEST READERS 
Or 


ANNA CHASE Davis 


Stories of Our Authors. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Stories of the lives of Holmes — Long- 
fellow — Hawthorne — Bryant — Lowell — 
Alcott. ' 

Everyone knows how much of interest to 
children there is in the childhood of these 
men. These anecdotes have been woven to- 
gether and written in simple, disconnected 
sentences adapted to the last term of the sec- 
ond year grade or to the third year grade. 

















writing fo the children interesting 











matter. 





Cuas. W. DEANE, Suft. Schools, Bridgeport, Cnn. 














“* GREAT 
<" INVENTORS 


H E MACOMBER 


IE ou caTioNaL 
PuBusHins ©. 
































Stories of 


Stories of the Red Children. 


By Dorotuy Brooks. Large type. Illustrated. A merican 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. Pi 
| - | 1oneers. 
It is both natural anc fitting that the boys and girls of America should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much Illustrated. 


of poetry and romance about the life of the Red men. And when these 
fanciful tales are presented as a part of the life history of the little Red 
children they touch the kindred love of the marvelous in the civilized 
children of to-day with a peculiar closeness. All barriers of race and 
centuries of time fade away and the red and white children clasp hands 
in joy and delight in their mutual love of Nature’s wonder-tales. The 
author's well-known charm in story-telling has never shown better than 
in this little book. The style is smooth, flowing and beautiful. Wind, 
stars, rain, snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are 
woven into charming stories which will feed the imagination without 
injuring the children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking 


Price, Boards, 30 cents. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


— Fremont — Kit Carson. 


pictures vivid with Indian life and activities. —_- 
, COLONIAL 
Stories of CHILDREN 


Great Men. 


Illustrated. Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


Cloth, 40 cents. 
Interesting stories of the lives of Colum- 


bus— Washington —William Penn — Gen. 
Putnam — and Benjamin Franklin. 





Daniel Boone — Lewis and Clark 














THIRD GRADE. 


Stories of 


Great Inventors. 


Illustrated. 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Fulton — Cooper — Whitney — 
Morse — Edison — with — graphic 
stories of their wonderful discov- 


eries and inventions. 









































Stories of 


Colonial Children 


Price, Boards, 40 cents; 


Cloth, 60 cents. 


Every story has a child for its hero; 
It is the chi/d’s part in the wars and 
Indian troubles that is portrayed; it 
is the children in the churches that 
are described; the chi/dren at the 
first Thanksgiving; the children in 
the quaint costumes and customs of 
the colonial times. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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NATURE RRADERS 


FOR ALL GRADES. 





FIRST AND SECOND YEARS. 


Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Out of all the new plant books up-to-date, this cradle book by Miss 
Chase takes the palm for originality. Beside this crowning charm, it is 
crisp and bright on every page. The text of the book seems to be 
sifted and all the useless words taken out. One reads on and on in each 
brief chapter wondering what is coming, till finally the denouement brings 
a surprise and a smile. There are no useless explanations in the stories. 
The children must think and be alert to get the meaning of them. The 
illustrations are instinct with naturalness and life. All primary teachers 
will find tnis book to be a help in their seed lessons and in the germina- 
tion story that has to be told over again every spring. The children 
will never fail to be interested in these early plant lessons with this 
book td brighten up and illuminate the dry facts. 


»* 


Some of Our Friends. 


Illus. 
For First Year. 


Boards, 30 cents; 
Interesting stories of animals told in a charming 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


manner. Easy reading for very little children. 
a 
Buds, Stems and Roots. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
A charming book for the little folks, encouraging a love of plant life 
yet giving valuable information for stories. 


5 ad 


Our Flower Friends. 


Illus. Large type. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS. 
Nature Stories for Youngest 


Readers. 


By ANNA C. Davis Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Embellished with colored photographic illustrations. Large type. 
You are to be congratulated upon the illustrations in your Mature 
Storres for Youngest Readers. Little children will get more from 
these than from the text, good as it is. 
Henry T. BAILey, Supt. of Drawing, Mass. 


»* 


Introduction to Leaves from 
Nature. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Printed in large type and graphically illustrated. The exercises are 
graded as far as possible, so as to bring before the eye of the child a new 
word or two as he advances, 


Stories from Birdland. 


Fully Illus. Vols. I. and II. 


As to the literary quality and accuracy of these books we need only to 
say that they are by the successful author of Stories from Animal Land. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


THIRD AND FOURTH YEARS. 


Stories from Garden and Field. 


Illus. 


It must be welcomed by teachers and children everywhere as “ just the 
thing” that has been needed.— Primary Education. 


Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


a 


Our Friends of the Field. 


Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





FIFTH AND SIXTH YEARS. 


Little Flower Folks, 


from Flowerland. 


By Mara L., Pratt. Vols. I. and II. 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


Stories 


Boards, 30 cents; 


5 a 


Leaves from Nature's Story-Book. 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLy. Vols. L, IL., III. 
Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents, each. 


Illus, 


* 
Hiawatha. 


With Notes. Paper Edition. 


This is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledged 
classic. 


10 cents. 


J. MILLSPAUGH, Sut. of Schools, Salt Lake City. 


ws 


Aunt Martha's Corner Cupboard ; 
or, Stories about Tea, Coffee, 
Sugar, Rice, etc. 


By Mary and ELizaBetH Kirsy. 


Tilus. Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
FAVORITES 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS. 


Large Type Edition. Simple sentences. Fully Illustrated. Suit- 
able for 2nd grade pupils. 


Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


I have found the story of Robinson Crusoe, from beginning to end 
very excellent for thought work in the second grade. I have read from 
the complete story to the children first, as a morning reading. Then, for 
their own reading lesson later in the day, have taken the corresponding 
chapters in this little book. 


The children are doubly interested in their own reading then 














because an interest has already been created. They are pleased to find 
themselves able to read the story, too. The amount of talking it will 
arouse in the class is almost endless. 

In one class I encouraged the children to make everything that 
Robinson Crusoe made, even to dressing up a little wooden manikin — 
not in goat skin to be sure, but in bits of fur that would answer very 
well for Crusoe’s new clothes. 

In the story a good opportunity is offered to bring out ideas of lone- 
liness, where there is no companionship, and the utter dependence of all 
of us on one another. 





No one need fear that the effect of the story will be to cause boys to 
desire to run away from home. By reading from a complete edition to 
the children, every opportunity is given to show that this boy suffered as 
a result of his wrong doing, and that it was only after long years of had 
work that he came back to his birthright, — human companionship. 


THE AUTHOR. 


IN MYTHLAND. 


3y M. HELEN BECKWITH, Florence Kindergarten, Mass. 
Fully Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


I have always believed in the adaptation of Greek and Roman 
myths for young pupils. It tends to develop a taste for the best classic 
literature when a child becomes more mature. When the phraseology 
of the myth is suited to the young pupil, as in this book, there will be no 
trouble in making such books popular and useful. 

Supt. J. W. BaBcock, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


It is one of the most excellent books of its character yet produced. 
MASON S. STONE, 
State Supt. of Education, V1. 


‘In Mythland” is one of the most charming collections of stories 
for children I have ever seen. The book is well bound, well printed 
and beautifully illustrated. 


se Fe O. D. MATHEWSON, 
i ‘i P ’ Supt. of Schools, Barre, Vt. 
Gi i hs is | 


i. ey x Ma 


aS 


Admirably adapted for the grades for which it was intended. 
M. H. Bowman, 
Supt. of Schools, Barre, Mass. 


I have a little five-year-old, who has already read two of the stories, 
and his delight is keen, 


<> 
SS 
= > 





JENNIE E. Kgysor, 
Omaha, Neb. 
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ALWAYS 
POPULAR. 


2nd Grade. 


Water Babies. 


Edited for YOUNGEST READERS by 
Cora R, WoopWArRD. 





Large type. Illustrated. Boards, 30 cent8; Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Story of Ulysses. 


Large Type Edition. Illus. Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 





Srd Grade. ‘ 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 


By Lewis CARROLL. With illustrations by TENNIEL. 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


Through the Looking Glass and 
What Alice Found There. 


By Lewis CARROLL. With illustrations by TENNIEL. 


Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 


Grimm's Fairy Tales. 


Vol. I. Illustrated. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 50 cents. 

As you wished to hear of our experience with the books published 
by you, “ Aisop’s Fables” and “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” I write that A‘sop 
is being read with great jnterest by my lowest grade September children. 
Though the most difficult reading ever given that grade, they are making 





- 7. +. 4 


7 eine BAT AGA 


a fine success of reading it, their Jive inferest in the matter putting 





them through difficulties that would wholly stagger them but for such a Ve, Bs = as BEA, ; 
stimulus. The Grimm is being read in my Second Grade (second year) re wns ai LP ne 
, 8 y y °° "CH AES fo wee NP pas 


with gratifying success. 
C. L. Hunt, Supt. Schools, Clinton, Mass. 


The Water Babies. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Illustrated. Boards, 40 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


4th Grade. 


Little Nell. 


From the “ Old Curiosity Shop.” By CHARLES DICKENs. 
Boards, 40 cents; Gloth, 50 cents. 


The beautiful story is abridged and separated out of the other 
matter and thus made much more easy for the young reader, who is sure 
to feel the fascination at once. This isa book to delight the heart of 
any imaginative child of nine or ten years. 

. — Wisconsin School Fournal. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





' Guerber’s Story of The Great Republic $.65 : 


An authentic and fascinating account of our country from v 
@ the framing of the Constitution to the present day. Designed for g 
’ supplementary reading as is 


® Holder's Stories of Animal Life 60 ¥ 


Presents some of the remarkable phases of animal life 
which are not generally available, and covers a wide field. Based 4 
- on personal experiences of the author. 


® Scott’s Kenilworth (Norris) 50 & 


A new abridged edition of this celebrated novel which has W 
; been arranged especially for supplementary reading. A good % 
} example of the author’s style. Gives much information of English 


The last of a three-book series remarkable for the simplicity 
of definitions and the treatment of the sentence which is regarded & 
as the unit of expression. 5 


S Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic, Fifth Book .65 3 


ran Contains only such definitions as are indispensable. Un- 
§ usually large number of practical problems. One chapter devoted 
to elementary algebra. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


a New York 


: 

; 

: history. 

: Lyte’s Advanced Grammar and Composition .75 : 
; 

: 


Cincinnati Chicago 


: 
7 
For descriptive circulars write to : 


7 
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Horsfords 


Acid Phosphate. 


The most effective remedy 
for relieving Dyspepsia, Ner- 
vousness, Exhaustion, and 
all diseases arising from im- 
perfect digestion and derange- 
ment of the nervous system 

It is of the greatest value as 
a Tonic and Vitalizer where the 
system has become debilitated 
by exhaustive illness. 

Taken before retiring in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 





For sale by Druggists. 





4 
Pleasant to the Taste. | 








BETTER THAN EVER 





THE PERRY PICTURES © 


A CARD and A CAUTION 


SEE ADVERTISEM 
Subscribe for THE PERRY [MAGAZINE if you want help 


ENT ON PACE 325 


in using pictures in Public School, Sunday School, or Home 





TWO FAVORITES 
Hiawatha 


Paper Edition, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents 


This is by far the best reproduction in cheap form of an acknowledged 
classic. 
J. MILLSPAUGH, Supt. of Schools, Salt Lake City 


Stories of the Red Children 


By DOROTHY BROOKS 


Large Type Illustrated 
Price, Boards, 30 cents; Cloth, 40 cents 


It is both natural and fitting that the boys and girls of American should 
be interested and familiar with the legends that have woven so much of 
poetry and romance about the life of the red men. Wind, stars, rain, 
snow, rainbows and the whole phenomena of nature are woven into 
charming stories which will feed the imagination without injuring the 
children. The book is illustrated by twenty-three striking pictures vivid 
with Indian life and activities. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


New York Chicago Ban Francisco 





Vertical 
Writing 


has now become so popular that the 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


have brought out 
THREE NEW PENS 
No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine Points. 
No. 570, Vertical Writer, medium Points. 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse Points. 


These pens are made with firm points making a clear, distinct outline 
without regard to shading and have a remarkable durability. 

If not already supplied in your school, principals should become 
acquainted with their merits. Orders can be sent to the local stationer, 
but if impossible to procure in this way, we will supply direct. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


WORKS, CAMDEN, N.J. 26 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 





SEND FOR OUR 


NEW PREMIUM LIST 


Address, 


PRIMARY EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Personal Interest 


An army of teachers have come back to the school- 
room: a larger army of little children have come to 
meet them. What is the secret charm by which these 
teachers may draw the children to them? How shall 
the new teacher reach out and gather to herself the 
shut-in hearts of these little ones? 

“The child-heart is so strange a little thing 
So mild — so timorously shy and small,— 
When grown-up hearts throb, it goes scampering 
Behind the wall, nor dares peer out at all!” 

Giving the new children a plage in the school-room 
and something to busy their hands for the first hours 
may be a good formal beginning, but the real beginning 
will be the moment when these children find out that 
the teacher really cares for them when they feel 
brooded in this strange new place. The yearning of 
the human heart to be cared for, the unnamed long- 
ing to be of personal interest to somebody, has- been 
felt by these children long before they had ever seen a 
school-room. Personal interest — that is the secret 
of winning and holding the children. If all the 
prescriptions by the pedagogical doctors to ensure the 
highest success in the school-room could be condensed 
into a volume, the two words, personal interest, would 
be worth the whole of them. 

Does any teacher who has lived long in an indiffer- 
ent, selfish world need to be told of the uplifting, 
inspiring power that comes into the heart with the 
revelation of another's genuine, unselfish interest in 
her welfare? One such manifestation from one we 
look up to, and the world is a different place. Why 
do not teachers bring this experience into the school- 
room? Is human nature one thing in school and 
another in the outside world? The most indifferent, 
wayward, “trying” child that ever entered a primary 
room can be aroused, and his better nature awakened, 
vivified, and strengthened, if once he is convinced that 
he zs something to his teacher,— that her interest in 
him is warm and vital; a train of influences will be 
started, which, if wisely directed and fostered, will prove 
a permanent stimulus to his better self. 

No one can indicate to the teacher of little children 
how to find opportunities for the expression of interest. 
This power is her woman’s inheritance. It is certainly 
not manifest in the generalized smile that is a platitude 
or by the promiscuous “ dear” that is but an affec- 
tionate adjective. But there is the telegraphy of the 
eye-glance, the warm, magnetic touch of the helping 
hand, the indescribable sympathy in manner,— these 
may come to every child in just the moment of need 
with a power almost regenerative. The transforming 
power of love is the world’s constant miracle. 

But how can I fee/ this interest in one who con- 
stantly disobeys and annoys me? There is the test! 
If the heart is not big enough and the nature not 
strong and generous enough to conquer resentment 
and the petty desire to subdue by authority alone, 
what moral right has any teacher to enter the school- 
room this September? 
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Constructive Work in the Common 


Schools 


(The following extracts from a paper by Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman in 
the Educational Review for February 1899 are used by permission 
of author and publisher. It is to be regretted that space could 
not be found for the presentation of the entire article in these columns; 
but we hope enough is given here to create a desire for the whole— ED.) 


‘ MONG the many interesting suggestions derived 
A from the general theory of development, there is 


none which possesses a more fascinating interest 

to the student of childhood and education than 
the one which has given rise to the notion of the so-called 
culture-epochs in the history of the individual. This theory 
seeks to do for the psychic and intellectual life of the 
human being what the subject of embryology has done for 
the physical life, and the analogy is, indeed, a striking one. 


The facts of embryology, however, when properly under- 
stood, do not of themselves prove or even assert anything 
concerning the development of the mind after birth. It 
would be the baldest assumption to maintain, because there 
are the prenatal periods when the body possesses character- 
istics common to many ‘allied forms, near and remote, that 
therefore, after birth there are low stages of mental develop- 
ment wherein the child exhibits characteristics common to 
primitive peoples. ‘The utmost that can be urged is that 
between the two there exists an analogy. While the domain 
of embryology may lend suggestion, it is evident that the 
early stages of mental development remain to be studied by 
themselves! 


Upon one point at least there may be general agreement, 
namely, that certain so-called primitive instincts do actually 
exist, and that by taking intelligent advantage of them, defi- 
nite educative presentation may be begun at a much earlier 
age than was once supposed. When the child enters this 
world and begins its conquest, being wholly without experi- 
ence, its earliest demands are met through the operation of 
those instincts which probably are its heritage from thousands 
of ancestors. The first and most persistent instinct is that 
which is expressed as a desire for food. For some time it 
seems to be the only instinct alive. Very soon others are 
aroused which- cannot be defined in strictly utilitarian terms ; 
for example, the attractions that are furnished by light and 
by sounds. In general, though, so far as the instincts may 
be defined in terms of utility, they are all directed toward 
self-preservation, through efforts to secure food and to 
provide means of defence and shelter. While these instincts 
have been and are probably common to all peoples of all 
times they are not equally strong at the same time, and 
there is a tolerably well-defined order of development. In 
teaching it might be well to consider, also, what the effect of 
racial intelligence may be upon the presence and develop- 
ment of these instincts. It is not likely that they are quite 
the same. in a child which is the product of an old civiliza- 
tion and the child which is the latest in a long series of 
generations of savages. What the effect of this varied 
ancestral influence may be is, and of course must remain, 
somewhat problematical. 

It is at this stage in the education of children, when the 
primitive instincts seem to call for nourishment, that many 
teachers have assumed the interesting story of the race as 
revealed by embryology, as the setting and the background 
for their system of education. In working out this attractive 
analogy, though, it is to be feared, they have done so under 
the misleading conception as to the embryological facts to 
which already refererice has been made; that is, under the 
idea, for example, that in one stage of his development the 
embryo man is more or less like the adult fish; at a later 
stage like the adult mammal, etc. Whereas the truth is that 
while at a given point the two embryos have some character- 
istics in common, they are by no means identical. From 
this point backward the history of the two seems to-converge 
toward a common ancestral type; but looking forward the 
lines are separated by infinite divergence. At all events, 
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whatever may be the teacher’s idea upon this point, the 
practical application growing out of the analogy consists in 
meeting the early instincts of childhood with presentations 
from the adult lives of primitive peoples. That is, as bearing 
upon the instinctive search for food the child is taught to 
hunt and fish ; or, at least, the presentations are such that 
his reactions are stimulated in that direction. In meeting 
the demand for shelter, he is taught to build the wigwams 
of the Indian or the huts of other savages. Such work is 
done in the belief that as the early instincts are vague, so the 
means of satisfying them must be crude and simple, which is 
a propositicn that no one can possibly deny. 

Whatever truth there may be in the theory that the child 
repeats the racial history, there is certainly room to question 
whether, in this attempt at a practical application, teachers 
have not- made an egregious mistake. 

It is a fundamental error to suppose that while the child 
may be Indian-like in his instincts, he is therefore to be con- 
sidered as an Indian or treated as one ; just as it is a radical 
mistake to suppose that because the human being at a given 
point in development is fish-like, that therefore it is actually 
a fish. Those who hold essentially to this view of the matter 
undoubtedly fail to give due weight to another fact of which 
evolution makes a great deal, namely, the influence of envi- 
ronment. All have witnessed the yielding of an organism to 
some peculiar feature of its environment. Especially is this 
influence powerful upon the simple forms of life and upon 
the young of all living things. It seems to be, therefore, a 
proposition of the most elementary kind that in choosing 
material to satisfy the cravings of early instincts, it should be 
taken from the immediate environment of the children. Even 
the Indians themselves were bound to recognize this fact. , 
Those that lived on the treeless plains did not satisfy the 
demands for food, shelter, and clothing in the same way that 
the Indians did who lived in the mountains or in the forests. 
The tribal lines were often very closely coincident with these 
fundamental natural features. It is going against nature to 
deny to the children of the present the privilege of utilizing 
their environment in their day as the Indian freely used his 
surroundings in those ancient days. The Indian boy worked 
out his ideas of life unfretted, probably, by any teacher who 
tried to have him live the life of Robinson Crusoe, or that of 
a Chinese boy or of an Aryan, and somehow he managed to 
grow up to be at least a natural and a good Indian. 

A failure to recognize the value of a child’s surroundings 
in choosing. material for study is equivalent to denying the 
validity of the doctrine of apperception, which asserts, in 
simple terms, that a child can learn only as the presentations 
call for use of its own experience. The presentations of 
primitive life, as the lessons are usually taught, ignore entirely 
too much the value of the immediate setting of the children’s 
lives. The lessons require that the present, both in time 
and space, shall disappear, and that there shall be substituted 
for it an evanescent shade of the past revealed by the 
flickering light of a story. 

One may grant almost everything that anyone may claim 
regarding the demands of the primitive instincts of children 
and at the same time maintain that they shall be permitted 
to begin the solution of life’s problems, by using from the 
first, even in their plays, the material furnished by their 
environment. To fail in doing this is a serious mistake for 
several reasons. In the first place, there is no safe criterion 
by which one may determine just what phase of savage life 
shall be adopted as the pattern for the children. Why the 
American Indian or the Esquimau? Why not the Hotten- 
tot or Chinese or Japanese or Samoan? It is much simpler 
to suppose that the children will be better off by dealing in 
a natural way, each with his own conditions, than they will 
be if we laboriously unload upon them modes of life that are 
foreign to them. Following the same logic, there is no 
reason why-we should not erect altars on the school-grounds 
and teach the children how to sacrifice goats upon them in 
order to fan the dawning flame of religious instinct. 

In the next place it would seem, as before mentioned, that 
the teacher should be able to count something upon the 
present stage of racial development, at least by the time the 
child enters school. The natural conditions which underlie 
our present life are so attractive, even to children, that their 
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early tendency to utilize them seems almost instinctive. 
There is not a child of six years in the country to-day that 
does not have too much sense to try to settle the question of 
shelter by building a bark wigwam or by digging a hole in 
the ground. His question demands a different treatment. 
It is not, “‘ What would I do if I were in the woods?” but, 
“ How can I solve the problem here and now?” In casting 
about for materials the bark on the trees would be about the 
last thing he would think of. There is no civilized child 
to-day of six years who would not, if left alone to his own 
devices, aspire to a building that would throw the wigwam 
and the igloo into the shade. The teacher should use this 
aspiration carefully, as the directive force in the education of 
children. ? 

Teachers almost invariably fail to appreciate how difficult 
it is to create about the children the realities of environment 
that lie almost wholly outside of their experience. Miss 
Flora J. Cooke tells of an amusing incident which illustrates 
this point. After doing all in her power to environ the 
children with the natural surroundings of the forest dwellers, 
she approached them with the question of procuring food. 
They immediately replied that they would get that at the 
grocery. When she reminded them that they were in the 
forest remote from stores, they merely said they would have 
to keep on traveling until they reached one. Another 
teacher had a similar experience. She, with infinite care, 
had detailed the features of forest life ; when it was proposed, 
however, to go on a hunting expedition, to her intense dis- 
gust the children suggested that they should get revolvers 
and shoot rats. In another instance a boy was trying to 
construct some kind of a primitive dwelling, using wooden 
pins to hold the pieces together. His patience was soon 
exhausted and he exclaimed: “ We have nails ; why not use 
them?” This is a question that no “ make-believe ” answer 
will satisfy. 

Again it may be urged that it is always desirable that the 
image shall be a faithful correspondence to the presentation 
that is made. But in such a study of primitive life, the 
apperceptive material is so exceedingly meagre that it is a 
serious question as to the intrinsic value of the result. As 
teachers we do not realize how closely the children depend 
upon immediate contact through their senses for their notions 
of things. This point is well illustrated by comparing the 
paintings which children make from a story that has been 
read to them with those which they make from nature direct. 
Even so common an object as a tree painted from a story is 
rarely as faithful a representation as the tree that is painted 
from the direct sense ‘presentation. 

Nor can it be fairly urged that the natural interest is any 
greater in the materials used by primitive peoples than it is 
in those in use by our own high civilization. Children in 
playing at blocks invariably plan houses patterned after those 
which they see about them. ‘They lay them out in rooms 
and in buildings of several stories, which they connect with 
staircases. They supply them with fireplaces and chimneys 
and other things that belong to civilized life. If they are at 
play in the yard or fields, in building, they invariably avail 
themselves of the bricks and lumber piles that may be in the 
vicinity. Even if they were to be placed in the woods with 
the Indians themselves it may be well believed that they 
would build wigwams under protest, and with many a longing 
for the bricks and mortar of civilization. This would be true, 
probably, even in play ; but quite surely it would be so if the 
actual question of shelter had to be solved as a measure of 
self-preservation. 

There can be no question but all difficulties in the correla- 
tions of studies may be traced to incorrectly applied psycho- 
logical principles. In ‘the recognition of the primitive 
instincts there can be no mistake: but in seeking to satisfy 
them through the use of materials that belong to other 
peoples, to other times, and to foreign lands, the application 
is unquestionably wrong. 


The savage instincts may be a reality in childhood’s 
experience, but one must protest against any system of edu- 
cation which seeks to cultivate them. Granted that they may 
furnish the motive power for the earlier years, it should 
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be the business of the teacher to use them as creative forces 
that shall produce results in terms of our own most enlight- 
ened living. The training which has made the red man and 
the Hottentot a savage will, if applied in the same way to a 
white child, produce the same deplorable results. History 
itself proves this to be true. The white children of pioneers 
who were stolen at an early age by the Indians and brought 
up among them proved to be as bloodthirsty and cruel as 
the most relentless barbarians — so little removed are we as 
yet from the savage coudition. But it is claimed that 
children must pass through these earlier stages and by easy 
transitions enter the successive planes of higher life. It may 
be true ; but be it remembered that every morsel of food 
that goes to feed the savage instincts sets the bones, fixes 
the muscles, determines the will, and foreshadows ideals, and 
makes the transitions all the more difficult. ‘Those teachers 
in the earlier grades who encourage or even tolerate a 
species of brigandage among the pupils are laying broad and 
deep foundations of trouble for the teachers in the grade 
above them. The results of our teaching may be invoked 
in proof of this and also to support the proposition that in 
the majority of cases the supposed transitions into the higher 
life are never made. As in the embryological life the 
changes are always to the more and more refined type, so 
the transitions in the early years of child-life are supposed 
to be upward. It is due that some culture-epoch theorist 
should explain why it .is that, in the beginning, within the 
limits of his knowledge, a child is uniformly kind and sensi- 
tive toward everything about him, as the years pass he 
becomes less considerate and more cruel, until he reaches 
that legal boundary of depredation set by the common law, 
and after that sinks into a stolid and sullen indifference 
toward God’s creatures. How is it to be explained that 
while in early years the songsters in the hedgerows are the 
delight of childhood, from the youth and adult they must 
skulk and hide for their lives ; that to sing a note is to invite 
instant death? This is a fact so universal and patent that 
even the very crows themselves have thought it all out. If 
they were not facts, the marshes and prairies and woods 
would not be tenantless as a desert and silent as a grave. 
If the fancied transitions were really made, the latter years 
would not find men engaged in the butchery of trap-shooting 
and women wearing the mangled bodies of helpless animals 
on their bonnets. These results may be charged up directly 
to wrong teaching in school and in the home, that is founded 
upon the misapprehension of what the primitive instincts of 
childhood really call for. Let there be an end to the educa- 
tion that is founded upon the theory that the child is a 
savage. 


That there is a place for the myth and fable and the study 
of primitive life is beyond dispute. But the standpoint of 
the pupils and their line of approach should be changed. 
Instead of the elaborate outlines and provisions for the study 
of the materials of other days and other places, with but casual 
references to the present environment, the plan should be re- 
versed. Place the emphasis upon that which can be directly 
presented ; let the real constructive work be upon it and the 
casual reference to that which can be represented only by 
symbols. This must not be construed as an attempt to be- 
little the study of primitive conditions ; the wonderful interest 
of children in the stories of other days would alone forbid 
that. By means of these, the pupil constructs a picture of 
human development in an interesting perspective. But when 
the child is so placed that his constructive energies are 
expended upon the crud material and appliances of primi- 
tive times, and when he is so conditioned that his imagination 
is fed from the low ideals which gauge and determine the 
result, his position is at the wrong end of the perspective. 

Three things are here maintained : first, that the primitive 
instincts, whatever they are, should be stimulated by the 
direct presentation of our own higher ideals of life; second, 
that the gratification of whatever primitive instincts the child 
may have may be fully met through his spontaneous selection 
of materials in his present environment; and third, that in 
working out his crude and vague ideas he should be put, at 
once, into possession of the finest edged tools which the 
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realization of his ideals may require. These points are 
urged in the belief that the boys of our day outrun the 
ideals of the wigwam and igloo before they shed their 
petticoats, and that they are possessed of more than stone- 
ax skill the day they enter school. In our course of study 
nothing must stand between the child and the immediate 
enjoyment, in his own way, of the rich heritage of our 
present civilization. 





The Poetry and Philosophy of 


Tennyson I[* 


Introduction : — The Significance of the Life and 
Work of Tennyson 


EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


E are to meet together to consider the poetry of 
W Tennyson; to discover, if we may, what is his 
message to our modern life, and what added cul- 

‘ ture of the spirit he may give us. Let us leave 
the business of life behind, and go out together into some 
summer wood. It is a calm day, not so warm that we find 
it hard to think, but filled with the peace of summerand the 
sweet serenity of exalted beauty. The majesty of the forest 
is about us; the trees are full of that solemn and silent 
mystery that rebukes our haste and pettiness. A chance 
bird-song rings pure in the stillness; a slight breeze makes 
the boughs and leaves eloquent with a faint primeval music. 
Here we may pause together, and speak of the beauty and 
the message of Tennyson’s poetry. 

For the mission of art is close to the more simple and 
universal ministry of Nature. It is not the lesson we are 
taught, but the power to lift us to a higher plane of vision 
and of life that gives art its loftiest significance. And such 
beauty as our singer has brought to birth lifts us, only less 
masterfully than the eloquence of the forest, to a serenity so 
rare in our hurried lives. 

We are told that art is passing, that the impassive spirit of 
science and the unyielding necessities of action must dom- 
inate life henceforth. But the brooks murmur mystery in 
the forest; the stars stretch out beyond the reach of our 
loftiest imagination ; the eyes of children are as fresh as the 
dew upon the spring violets; and love is born as new and 
unashamed as the everlasting shining of the stars. Nature 
knows no past; fecund, unexhausted, the tides of her life 
flow on as if there were no yesterday. Until we shall have 
compassed the stars, and plucked the heart out of the last 
mystery there will be room for the flight of the imagination, 
and indeed room increasingly as the progress of science 
goes on. For all increase in knowledge only deepens our 
sense of the vast world of the unknown, and awakens us to 
vibrant appreciation of it. 

Science is not all of life. The medizval world was right 
in holding that the soul is not intellect alone, but intellect, 
emotion, and will; and its life is realized in truth, love and 
virtue. We are related to reality in other ways beside 
intellectual knowledge. Whenever we love and will an ideal 
we cause that which was not a part of the sensible world to 
come to exist, and so “make the passing shadow serve our 
will.’ That which we dream over and aspire after is a 
reality of the natural world if it don.‘nates our will and leads 
us to action. It is the life of feeling and of will that poetry 
expresses, as well as that of thought, and it is thus, like all 
art, an embodiment of the whole spirit rather than of a 
single activity. 

This gives to art a wholeness and significance that does 
not belong to philosophy or the generalizations of science. 
The philosopher is not content to accept the little arc he 
has discovered of the infinite circle of truth, but insists upon 
twisting it into the completed circle of a theory of the 
world. It then serves as a protection and means of growth 
for a time, but by and by hardens down into a limiting 
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form, through which it is necessary to break, in order to 
come out into the light. Thus it is that ° 
“ Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be,” 
and their value depends as much upon their finally ceasing 
to be, as upon their original positive service. 

Art on the other hand has a certain permanent value. 
The artist’s aim is to express the fragment of truth he has 
seen, as he sees it. He is willing to be inconsistent fur 
truth’s sake, to express now one, now another fragment, even 
if they are not yet perfectly integrated in a unity. Victor 
Hugo has expressed the thought in his volume upon 
Shakespeare. He represents the scientists as building up the 
finite pyramid which is the accumulated result of many 
laborers, while the poet breaks out through the crust of the 
finite into the infinite, and gives us a breath of that absolute 
atmosphere. It is a fanciful expression, but may serve to 
illustrate the permanent value of every masterpiece of art, 
because it is an expression and interpretation of actual 
experience. 

Moreover much of our experience is in the 4/ of apprect- 
ation rather than the understanding. We appreciate much 
that we never understand; and our happiness depends 
much more upon the former than upon the latter aspect of 
our lives. It is possible to love a friend, and yet be without 
any intellectual knowledge of his life and character. One 
may enjoy the beauty of a painting and yet be quite in 
ignorance of the technique by which it was created. Beauty 
and love belong to the life of appreciation. 

Equally so do the great ideals of religion. Faith is “the 
substance of things hoped for,’”’ because it is an appreciation 
of realities which we have experienced, but have not yet 
translated into terms of the understanding. 

Like all art, poetry is dedicated to the life of appreciation. 
Revealing and interpreting human life, it gives those reali- 
ties which are so evident in experience and so difficult to 
understand. It is thus always profoundly religious in 
character. All great poetry belongs to the world’s sacred 
literature, and performs a spiritual function for us. 

The progress of humanity shows alternate waves of sci- 
ence and poetry. In certain periods the attention is 
focussed on the objective world, and then follows an inevi- 
table return to the point of view of the human spirit. Now 
the “torch of science” is pushed a little further out into 
“the circumambient world of nothingness and night,” and 
now it is again realized that the height and depth of the 
mystery of the universe is in man. The two tendencies 
must always be present in some measure, but a particular 
epoch may be characterized by one or the other in the 
affirmative aspects of its life. 

Our own period has been in an unprecedented way an 
epoch of science. Since the renaissance it is progress in 
the inductive study of nature that has fertilized the intellect. 
And every step of this advance has made God seem more 
remote, and the meaning of human life less significant. 
With the arrogance that rapid intellectual progress usually 
brings, many deep and permanent realities of the human 
spirit have been regarded as vain illusions. 

Thus poetry has had a peculiarly important spiritual 
function to perform in our time. Thomas Hill Green, to 
whose memory Mrs. Ward dedicated “ Robert Elsmere,” 
and whose philosophy finds a popular expression in that 
work, calls attention in his “‘ Prolegomena to Ethics” to the 
singular paradox in our intellectual life. He points out 
that many who accept a purely naturalistic view of the uni- 
verse find nevertheless their personal satisfaction and conso- 
lation in Tennyson and Browning where exactly the opposite 
view of life finds enthusiastic affirmation. Such a condition 
cannot last. We must renounce our spiritual faith and its 
poetic embodiment, abandon our naturalism, or seek to 
unite the truth of both in a higher unity. In so far as 
poetry is a vehicle for truth — truth that comes from living 
and feeling as well as thinking — it is such an unification of 
opposing elements that we must seek. And Tennyson, 
reflecting scientific ideas as well as revealing human hopes 
and aspirations, is a powerful aid in such a process. The 
loftier poetry of Tennyson is all spiritual and religious in 
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character. The objective, dramatic impulse was not strong 
in him, and he did not have the untiring and many-sided 
interest of Goethe or Browning in the complex world of 
activities and relations. His interest centered in the great 
spiritual questions over which he himself struggled: the 
purpose of life, the meaning of Death, God, Freedom, and 
Immortality, these are the problems to which he recurs 
again and again, and his higher poetry is filled with the 
message of his answer to them. Thus the peculiarly 
spiritual function is fulfilled in a rare way by Tennyson. 
Perhaps no other great poet has ever written in immediate 
answer to the religious need of his time so purely and fully 
as Tennyson. 

Equally true is it that no time has ever needed such a 
message more than our own. The questions that once 
were faced only by a rare philosopher to-day must be met 
by the common man. The measureless broadening of edu- 
cation has brought to the mass the painful heritage of doubt 
and intellectual struggle which always accompanies the joy 
and freedom of independent culture. Old faiths have dis- 
integrated, old bases of life have been swept away in the 
great upheaval, and each of us must face for himself the 
eternal questions, and find some answer, if he is to live at 
all. The need is as wide as the message of Tennyson is 
lofty; and it is doubtful if anyone has fulfilled a greater 
mission as a spiritual minister to our century than 
Tennyson. 

Both his personality and his experience fitted him for his 
peculiar service. His life was singularly protected as com- 
pared with other great poets. His childhood was spent in 
close relation to nature, and in contact with a few culti- 
vated individuals. His retiring disposition shows throughout 
his boyhood, and united with external conditions in prevent- 
ing any very wide contact with the world. His three years 
at Cambridge brought him fortunately into contact with a 
rare group of spirits, and in particular with Arthur Henry 
Hallam, with whom Tennyson formed the friendship that 
became the greatest single influence over his life and art. 
Already Tennyson had tried the experiment of publication, 
and in 1830 and 1833 other volumes followed. Their 
reception was fairly favorable, but certain criticisms stung 
Tennyson deeply, perhaps because there was some measure 
of truth in them, and made him disinclined to continue pub- 
lication. This feeling was increased by the death of 
Hallam, which occurred in 1833. Tennyson was now 
brought to face in his own life, and in a new spirit, the 
problems over which he had always meditated. 

During the next ten years nothing was published. Not 
that Tennyson was idle; on the contrary he was working 
with great consecration ; but this is the period when he is 
occupied with the two-fold task of mastering the technique 
of his art, and achieving a spiritual faith in answer to the 
great problems he had been brought to face. The two 
volumes published in 1842 show a new power in art and a 
new depth of content; and still more is this true of “In 
Memoriam,” which saw the light in 1850. In the same 
year, Tennyson being already forty-one, occurred his mar- 
riage. He had met the woman who was to be his wife 
twenty years before ; an engagement had followed some six 
years later; but this had been broken off because of the 
improbability that Tennyson would be able to establish a 
home foran indefinite time. This was but the crowning one 
among many renunciations which Tennyson made for the 
sake of his art, being unwilling to do anything which would 
lead him aside from his consecration to poetry. After the 
years, the two came together again, and the marriage which 
had once seemed impossible was now consummated. 

From this time on the story of Tennyson’s life is one of 
an uninterrupted series of successes, of rapidly widening 
recognition and fame, and of quietly growing happiness. In 
the same year with his marriage he was created Laureate, 
and this marks the close of such slight struggle, or rather 
waiting, for recognition as Tennyson had to endure. 

The homes of Tennyson, were all away from the cities, in 
close contact with the nature world, giving him time and 
peace for meditation, and the stimulus of serene beauty. 
We know how he hated crowds, and shunned the increasing 
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throng of admiring visitors, seeking personal contact only 
with a few intimate friends. 

How different the character of Tennyson's experience 
from that of a Dante, and the difference is significant of the 
spirit of Tennyson’s entire life and work. Living in a con- 
servative society and in association with a protected class, 
meeting recognition without great and prolonged struggles, 
never forced into the severer phases of the struggle for exist- 
ence, Tennyson’s life developed within, unhampered and 
unfertilized by the storms of conflict. If we omit the loss 
of the friend whose memorial is Tennyson’s greatest achieve- 
ment, and the postponement, or to all intents renunciation 
of his marriage, his life of personal relations was as well 
unstirred by painful struggles. The value of conflict in 
deepening life and the content of its artistic expression is 
shown if we compare Tennyson’s work after the death of 
Hallam with what went before. To be sure, the deepening 
is in part due to the natural maturing of his thought; but it 
does seem necessary that at some point a life should be 
stirred by a conflict which calls every potentiality of the 
spirit into intense action if it is to be creatively fruitful in 
the highest way. 

As a result of Tennyson’s relatively protected life and of 
his retiring and meditative personality, there is in him little 
of that catholicity of life which marks Dante and is pre-emi- 
nent in Goethe. These masters were statesmen, philoso- 
phers, men of action and of wide and varied personal 
experience, as well as artists, gnd a world of struggles gave 
depth to their lives and a virile content and breadth to their 
message. ‘The catholicity of Tennyson on the contrary is a 
catholicity of art rather than of life. It was his exquisite 
artistic sympathy which made him receptive to so wide a 
range of influences, and these he interpreted,from the point 
of view of their value for art and meditation, rather than 
with reference to their immediate effect upon action and 
life. Goethe translated every influence into his life, Tenny- 
son his into melodious verse. The friendship of the former 
for Schiller was not less vital than that of the latter for 
Hallam, but it does notfind expression in an “ In Memoriam.” 
Thus though Goethe was so marvelously receptive, everything 
he gives out is instinct with his own personality, while 
Tennyson adorns many objects which he never assimilated 
into his own spirit. 

It is therefore but natural that Tennyson should give us 

meditation upon action, or a lyrical expression of the 
emotions accompanying it, rather than its immediate 
dramatic portrayal. There are two distinct artistic methods, 
*which can be more or less clearly distinguished in the work 
of different poets. In the one the artist stands without the 
object, secures a favorable point of view, and then sketches 
it. In the other the artist enters into his characters, is lost 
in the latter, and they develop inevitably from within. The 
work of Tennyson like that of Longfellow is characteristically 
of the former type, while that of Dante and Shakespeare,and 
of Goethe in his supreme moments, is of the latter. The 
distinction is not one of superficial method but of informing 
spirit. A work may be cast in dramatic form, and yet be 
really an artistic sketch from the outside; or it may be 
lyrical in method, and yet involve a creative identification of 
the poet and his character. Dante always creates his 
characters from within even when he seems to describe 
them, and Tennyson usually portrays his from without even 
when they are made to speak and act directly. 

Thus the method of Tennyson is characteristically lyrical 
even in his most dramatic works. His art ranges from fanciful 
delicacy to grave pathos, from the passionate expression of 
despair to exalted strains of faith and hope. But the hoarse 
notes of tragedy are absent, the intense and virile move- 
ment of personal passion is rarely present. He could 
achieve the tender sadness of Enoch Arden, but not the 
absolute and transfigured tragedy of Francesca da Rimini; 
the spiritual message of the Holy Grail, but not the psycho- 
logical insight of Cleon and Andrea del Sarto; the grave 
and sublime majesty of the Passing of Arthur, but not the 
dramatic mastery of Othello and Lear. 

To realize the limitation of Tennyson one need only com- 
pare his “ Forlorn” with the cathedral scene in the first 
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part of Goethe’s “ Faust.” Beside the hoarse, broken lines 
of Margaret’s unreasoning remorse the artificial stanzas of 
Tennyson seem unmoving. Or, to take a fairer example, 
the poem, “ The Wreck,” where Tennyson rises to an unusual 
height of dramatic power, gives the narrative and the asso- 
ciated feelings rather than the action, and fails to smite and 
sweep us with the objective power of Goethe’s scene, or to 
suggest a hint of the higher law above the conventions of 
the world, which is given by dramatic irony throughout by 
Goethe. ’ 

It was the delicate, polished stanza, the exquisitely modu- 
lated verse, that formed the natural vehicle for Tennyson’s 
genius. His inability to work well in a rough and virile 
medium is well shown in “ Merlin and the Gleam.” This 
expression of Tennyson’s personal attitude is unusually 
noble ; but the short, irregular lines of the unrhymed Norse 
meter are foreign to Tennyson’s genius, and express inade- 
quately, as compared with his greater works, the lofty thought 
they contain. But when it comes to the grave roll of im- 
passioned and lyrical blank verse, or the subtle and delicate 
melody, sad or exalted, of “In Memoriam,” Tennyson’s 
power is unsurpassed. 

The range of Tennyson’s thought and art alike illustrate 
the significance of his poetry. His power is two-fold: as a 
spiritual teacher in answer to the great problems of faith, 
and as an artist of unexampled skill in the fields he made 
peculiarly his own. Because his mission lies in the exquisite 
artistic expression of certain, meditations upon life, it is 
possible to trace the great sources of his thought more 
readily than is usually the case. 

First among the historical sources, through meditation 
upon which Tennyson developed his ideas, is Christianity ; 
for his answer to the fundamental problems of human exist- 
ence is closer to the great historical tradition of the religious 
life than to any other body of thought. Increasingly 
throughout his life his message is Christianity translated into 
poetic beauty. 

Yet Tennyson was not unmindful of the great develop- 
ments of modern thought. If at first he resented certain 
of the tentative generalizations of science, he was neverthe- 
less always willing to accept even bitter truth when the 
ground for it was proved. While it is a mistake to regard 
Tennyson as primarily an expression of modern science, it 
is true that he was deeply, sometimes painfully, interested 
in its conclusions ; and was progressively influenced by these 
as they were formulated. 

But as Tennyson informs us in “In Memoriam,” the 
sources of his thought go much further back than the new 
attitudes of the century. He represents himself as reading 
with Hallam the older thinkers, and certainly he came early 
under their spell ; and at first hand, or through poetic inter- 
pretations owed much to the great philosophers of the past. 
It is no accident that Aristotle’s four causes (as Mr. David- 
son points out) are summed up in the last stanza of “ In 
Memoriam”; and we frequently find Tennyson using 
Aristotelian language. 

This body of ideas gave Tennyson a vantage-ground in 
estimating current thought, which is only too often wanting 
in modern works. ‘The true value of the thought of any 
period, and particularly of our own in which we are so 
immersed, can be rightly estimated only from the point of 
view of the historic unfolding of thought. Itadds greatly to 
the sanity and worth of Tennyson’s message that he is able 
to take this larger point of view. 

Fourth among the sources of Tennyson’s thought is direct 
experience of life. This was as fine and deep subjectively 
as it was limited in range. Sensitive and refined in feeling, 
his friendships were few and earnest, and these, of which his 
marriage may be regarded as one, taught him much. 

Moreover Nature was his constant friend and teacher. 
From childhood he was her loyal lover, and no statement of 
the influence molding his thought is complete which does 
not take account of this rare friendship between the poet 
and the enfolding nature world. 

Throughout Tennyson’s development the thing that exalts 
his life was his consecration to his art. This was the guid- 
ing principle of his existence, unifying it. and determining 
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his decision in its crises. This led him to renounce for 
fifteen years the marriage that might earlier have blest his 
life. This led him away from towns and cities into loving, 
steadfast communion with nature. 

Again the contrast with Goethe is suggestive. Goethe’s 
renunciations were for his life’s sake, not art’s. When he 
gave up Frederike and broke with Lili it was because he 
believed the particular relation was out of harmony with the 
unfolding of his entire life. Tennyson lived fo write, 
Goethe fo de; and does not this fact help to explain why 
Goethe gave a vaster revelation of life, if with an art less 
equal and perfect in all its details? 

Nowhere is Tennyson’s philosophy that of vigorous 
and constant self-affirmation.. -The mystic teaching of the 
“‘ Idyls of the King ” is full of the medizval idea of conflict 
between sense and soul; and Tennyson seems to have 
brooded much over this conception. Habitual renunciation 
seems to him again and again to be the path of life. Thus 
he gives an exalted ideal but a narrow one ; lacking at times 
the inclusiveness of human experience but touching the rare 
heights lighted by “ The Gleam.” 








Life 


Forenoon and afternoon and night ,— 
Forenoon and afternoon and night,— 
Forenoon, and — what? 


The empty song repeats itself. 
No more? 
Yea, that is Life: make this forenoon sublime, 
This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 
— Edward R. Sili 


September 


Thy hands are stretched out, and clasp the glowing palm 
of August and the fruit smelling hand of October. Thou 
dividest them asunder and art thyself molded of them both. 

— Henry Ward Beecher 


Teaching Reading in Ten Cities I 
How Reading is Taught in Boston 


SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor Primary Grades, Boston 


HE organization of the Boston schools differs in many 
ways from that which is to be found in younger cities, 
where the system is of recent growth and has been 
planned from beginning to end bya single central 

authority. In such a city, one might be able to characterize 
the method of reading or writing which prevails. Boston, 
however, is really an aggregation of cities, each with its 
history and tradition. Within its borders are “ many men of 
many minds” and in its schools may be found many 
methods “of many kinds.” In attempting to describe the 
reading therefore the writer can in no sense speak with 
authority in regard to all varieties of work, but can simply 
emphasize the characteristics of the most successful work 
which she has witnessed. 

Primary reading in this city has passed through all known 
stages, and has had most of the diseases to which it is 
ordinarily subject. There was a time when the alphabetical 
method was used. That was in the dim past. The word 
method followed, and became so active that it displaced 
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nearly everythingelse. It was good 
so far as it went. It taught the 
children to see the words as wholes, 
to recognize their old familiars upon 
new pages, but left them helpless 
when they encountered a strange 
word. They must be tied to the 
teacher’s apron string. 

In order to cure this defect a 
phonic system was strongly empha- 
sized, and in the reaction was made 
the basis of learning to read. The Leigh type was used 
for a season, with its special and particular signs and marks ; 
so the pendulum swung again toward formalism, but the 
children learned something of self-help. Boston has Quincy 
and Chelsea at her gates, and therefore could not fail to 
share in the advantages of the “ objective method ”’ and the 
“thought method.” All of these have been attempted in 
greater or less degree by all teachers, some carrying the 
single phase to an extreme, and others selecting such 
elements as seemed particularly helpful in their own classes. 

It has come about, therefore, that an eclectic method 
prevails in nearly all primary schvols. I shall briefly out- 
line its characteristics. First, an attempt is made from the 
beginning to give the children some notion of the purpose 
of reading, so that they will care to learn to read books. 
Stories are read to them, to show them what books may 
contain for their pleasure. The material which is chosen 
for the early lessons is, as far as possible, that which is inter- 
esting to the children, every sentence containing some 
thought worth getting. Just as a child cracks a nut to get 
its kernel, he works out the meaning and is willing to work. 
Second, the first vocabulary deals with objects familiar to the 
children, and the first sentences are made to express the 
children’s thoughts about these objects. For a season, the 
thought method, so called, predominates, the object being 
to help the children to realize that reading is thought 
getting. 

After a few weeks of such reading, where the main 
attempt is to interest the children in simple sentences which 
they can master with the teacher’s help, and so seem to 
read, there begins a deliberate classification of the type 
words of the vocabulary, with a view to making the children 
masters of the elementary sounds. This work in phonics is 
widely different in different schools. Some teachers make a 
small vocabulary of type words which the children learn “ to 
sound” during the first half of the first school year. Others 
teach first the sounds of the consonants and short sounds 
of the vowels, and then combine them in the common 
typical monosyllables. Still others work with the syllable 
elements as, — an, at, ing, ack, etc., teaching these without 
analysis as wholes, and from them building the families 
or groups of words which rhyme. Teachers are advised 
to consider this exercise as word study only, keeping the 
term “ reading ’’ for the exercise in which the child actually 
reads, and thus avoiding the common mistake of accepting 
an exercise in mere word pronouncing under the name of 
reading. Phonics are a help to pronouncing words, and 
should be taught, in order to make the child independent in 
recognizing new words: but word pronouncing is but a 
single element of reading, and is worthless except as it 
serves as a means of thought getting. A child reads only 
when he gets the thought. 

As soon as the middle of the first year, we find the first 
grade children able to give the sounds of the letters sepa- 
rately, to recognize common type words, to give them 
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definitely, and to read several sentences at sight if their 
vocabulary is familiar, or to dig out the meaning of a sen- 
tence by the aid of phonics. Several primers and first 
readers are available during this year, and lessons are 
selected according to the children’s ability and need. The 
day’s exercise in reading usually includes first, a study of the 
new words which will occur in the unfamiliar lessons ; 
second, study and reading of the new lesson ; third, review, 
or supplementary reading ; fourth, drill in sound. 

A most valuable accompaniment of the reading lesson is 
the language lesson, which may be frequently substituted for 
the reading lesson during this first year. Just as a teacher 
helps a child to master the form and sound of a word 
through the study of phonics, she presents the meaning of 
unfamiliar words in the language lesson. It often hap- 
pens that children fail to get the thought in the sentence 
because their experience is so limited that even the 
simplest words present no idea to their minds, or a 
vague idea at best. The lesson which describes a hen, 
means nothing to a child who has never seen a hen. 
A lesson upon the cow is barren of interest to a child 
who has spent his life in a tenement house and street 
alley. It is absolutely necessary to supplement the chil- 
dren’s experience by lessons which give them new thoughts 
and so fill with meaning these sentences which are simple to 
us but difficult to them. Side by side with the reading 
lessons therefore go the lessons upon plants and animals, 
talks about pictures,— stories,— poems,— and songs,— with 
visits to the blacksmith or the baker, walks in the parks or 
fields. By such means, the children are helped to clear 
notions of life about them. Whenever the reading lesson 
presents an idea which is foreign to the children, the teacher 
should attempt to add to their experience at the same time 
that the word is added to their vocabulary. It goes without 
saying that in no other manner can the word become the 
child’s own possession. It may be pronounced as a part of 
the lesson, but it has no excuse for being except as it stands 
for something in the child’s own experience. 

There is great diversity in detail in the teaching of reading 
in the Boston schools, but in general the above plan is 
followed by the most successful teachers, and, consciously or 
unconsciously, it is followed by every child who learns to 
read. The path is shortest where the elements of strength 
in the various methods are recognized by the teacher, and so 
combined as to meet the immediate needs of her class. 
The clearest and most definite work is done by the teachers 
who consciously lay before the children the mastery of books 
as a goal. 

These teachers insist upon using good literature from the 
beginning. They read to the children from the best books ; 
they study with them memory gems chosen from the 
choicest literature; they lead them as soon as possible to 
the fairy tale and fable, as well as the poem. Learning to 
read is’ made subordinate to reading. Word pronouncing 
as an end is no longer esteemed, but from the very 
beginning, as far as possible, the child is made a 
booklover. 


Story Telling 


Children have the right before they satisfy the law of 
school attendance to know, and to have felt the uplift of at 
least some simple form of the great world classics. I want 
to see story telling a profession, for this was the method by 
which all learning was transmitted before books. Greek 
tragedy, Homer, Herodotus, Virgil, Thucydides, at least in 
part ; Plato’s myths, some things from Aristophanes ; Dante, 
who represents almost the entire culture of a thousand years ; 
the Nieblungen Lied, Boovolf, Don Quixote, and all the 
rest. These all need to be condensed in the most effective 
possible way, within the focus of the child’s interest and 
attention, and told. There should be a law made against 
printing these forms, perhaps. As the child grows in intelli- 
gence, the longer, fuller forms of the stories of this ethnic 
bible, or school reader that is never read, could be used. 

— G. Stanley Hall 
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before a big table full of odd little knick-knacks. 

They were all pretty in color and contour. They 

differed from the kindergarten devices in that they 
carried suggestions of durability and actual intrinsic value. 
The usual baby ribbon and thin paper were displaced by 
materials at once less frail and more esthetic. The ensem- 
ble had a more business-like appearance. There was more 
variety of material, too. A tough, beautiful cardboard, not 
heretofore seen in school handicraft, occupied a large place. 
Leatherette was conspicuous, with now and then a glimpse 
of real leather. Here and there a morsel of wicker work, 
such as a reed napkin ring, showed itself. The question 
was asked, “‘ What tools were used in making these things?” 
and the answer was given, “Hardly any, save pencil, ruler 
and shears.” The editor pushed the discussion as to why 
primary teachers hadn’t gotten hold of this line of work. A 
variety of reasons were uncovered. 

To begin with, the uninitiated pedagogue is easily scared: 
by the term “manual training.” It calls up harrowing 
“auditory images’ of clanging hammers and rasping saws 
—— things wholly impossible to the situation in hand. The 
first thing to be done, apparently, in shaping this work for 
print, was to cast about for some seductive caption which 
would win, at the very least, an unprejudiced reading from 
our clientele. We have said “ Handicraft,’’ because we 
do not mean either “ sloyd”’ or “ manual training,” as they 
are commonly conceived, but something nearer the primary 
teacher’s aspirations, nearer the children’s ability, and nearer 
the possibilities of the primary school-room as it exists. 

The second pitfall to be avoided was that excess of system 
which, pervading the later educational movements, has filled 
the green earth with rampant bugaboos for the already hard 
pressed grade teacher. The course here presented, while 
observing a general progression “from the easy to the more 
difficult ” avoids that rigid and finical insistence upon detail 
which has heretofore overawed the novice. For example, 
while it is as well to utilize the exercises about in the order 
given, the starry heavens will still remain unshattered if the 
teacher finds it convenient to induct model four before 
model three. 

A number of teachers have, now and again, made little 
explorations into this field of primary handicraft. Of these 
ventures little has come to light. The fault has lain, not so 
much in a dearth of inventive genius, as in a lack of per- 
sistence in seeking the raw material. For example, most 
experiments have struck aground on “ tag-stock.” Every- 
one knows that tag-stock offers no inducements as to color, 
and worse, is miserably brittle. No one seems to have 
found out, however, that there are to be had many varieties 
of papers and boards as tough as leather, as beautiful in 
color and texture as an artist could dream them, and alto- 
gether satisfactory for our purpose. 

Price is another question that has not been properly 
opened up. I find my fellow-experimenters paying ten 
cents a sheet for cardboard when by a little rummaging in 
the wholesale districts they can have a wholly satisfactory 
board at from a cent and a half to two cents and a half a 
sheet (23 x 28). Now dividing the cost of things by four 
is worth while ; and it can be done, approximately, in most 
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of the items, if you can evade your “ Public Service Bureau”’ 
( !) and look these matters up for yourself. 

One point remains —the nature of the models. Most of 
the “ elementary ”’ things published, whether on differential 
calculus or roller skating, are not elementary at all. They 
embody every twist the author knows in his subject. For 
example, see the Leipsig work in cardboard. It is far more 
difficult than a course in cabinet joinery. But the models 
hereafter described are really elementary. ‘They are things 
little folks can make — if the little folks begin at the begin- 
ning. Finally, they are real, intrinsic ¢hings, every one, to 
take home and use, or to.use in school. 


Materials 


(To operate a class of from twelve to twenty pupils.) 


Hardware, etc. 


12 Heinisch scissors, 6 inch, half nickeled . - $3.50 
6 Brad awls, round points, at 2} cents . ‘ 1S 
6 Sailmakers’ needles, short, at 2} cents. — 
1 Package assorted darning needles : ; 05 
2 Ticket punches, at 40 cents . ; ‘ , .80 
1 Steel square , : . ‘ ‘ . 30 
3 Sloyd knives,* at 25 cents. , ‘ «. 
1 Sponge. . . ‘ ‘ . 15 
1 Pint Le Page’s glue ‘ ‘ ; ; - 40 
2 Lbs. flour, for paste, at 5 cents . . > 10 
1 Box toothpicks . . - 02 

Rulers (each child bring his own). 
Pencils ““ “é ““ “ “ 
Paste-rag “ ““ “ec “cc sé 


The above tools, etc., are necessary. The following are 
desirable, but not indispensable : 


1 Graniteware double cooker (for paste) . . $1.00 
1 Graniteware spoon. . ° ‘ , -10 
2 Pinking irons, at 20 cents. . o - he 
2 Bar punches, 3 and 3, at 20 cents ‘ ‘ .40 
1 Mallet . ‘ : , . . sg 
1 Dozen 2} inch maple cubes , , . 25 
2 Laundry smoothing i irons, medium weight - £0 
1 Small ironing board . ; ; : .30 
12 White’s drawing compasses, at 10 cents ‘ « £90 
Also means of heating irons and cooking paste. 
Paper Supplies. 
20 Sheets “ Hercules” 120 lb. cover paper ! - 
20 Sheets “ Hercules” 70 lb. cover paper ! . 35 
20 Sheets “ Velour’ cover paper? . ; :.— 
4 Yards Leatherette? . , . ; .80 
50 Sheets Manila paper, 70 lb. 2 . , ‘ - «8S 
50 Sheets Manila paper, 40 |b.? ‘ . . 25 
20 Lbs. “ Heavy wrapping ’’* : ‘ . 60 
35 Lbs. “ Binders’ board,’’ 70 lb. 5, ‘ , 75 
1 Quire “ Facing paper "5 ‘ . ‘ > se 
2 Yards unbleached muslin . : : . -16 


~® The genuine Swedish knife is now to be had at 20 Warren Street, New York City. 
1 Brown & Co , 156 Congress Street, Boston. (Write for sample book.) 
2 Tileston & Livermore, I 5 Congress Street, Boston. (Write for sample book. ) 
7 Arnold, Roberts & Co , Congress 5 Street, Boston, “ 
$ Claftin ee Co., ae Conasene Street, Bos 
Marshall & (o., 226 Purchase Street, Ran. 
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The first four items are to be had in a variety of beautiful 
colors. ‘The dealers are uniformly courteous in selling small 
quantities. The same materials, or their equivalents, may 
be had in the wholesale district of any large city. 


The Lessons 


It is thought best not to take space here with formal 
directions as to the management of the lesson. Each 
teacher will control details after her own habit. 

Of course the teacher will make each model herself before 
trying it with the children. Better try a small group at first, 
giving individual attention. After making three or four 
mod:ls the children will have become self-reliant, when 
they may be worked in larger numbers and with less super- 
vision. 

It is a good plan to draw the model —the working draw- 
ing,—on the black-board, before the lesson. Teach the 
children to refer to these drawings. They very soon learn 
to do so, thus mastering a vaiuable knowledge and 
immensely lessening the teacher's further labors. 
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Fig. 2. 
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Of course the teacher will attend to vocabulary. When 
the class must learn to draw lines at right angles, give the 
term right angle. Teach them to draw it (approximately) 
around the end of the ruler. In using the 
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This book may be used by the pupil, in connection with 
his language and number, or he may take it home. Its 
appearance is improved by smoothing with a hot iron. 


MODEL 2 
Tag 
On bristol board or heavy manilla, draw a rectangle 3 
inches by 13. Cut this into three parts, each, 1 by 13. 





Fig. S. 


These will make three tags as shown in Fig. 2. Clip two 
corners freehand, as shown. Punch the hole with ticket- 
punch. ‘Take twelve inches of string — pretty pink string 
such as the druggist uses. Double it. Push the loop 
through the hole. Pass the ends through the loop 
and pull taut. Knot the loose ends. 

These labels are useful in marking 
various bits of school material. 


MODEL 3 
Threadwinder No. 1 


Material, 120-lb. cover paper. 

Draw the rectangle shown in Fig. 3. 
Place the points indicated, respec- 
tively ? and 4 inch from corners. 

Connect these by the slant lines. 

Cut out on the heavy lines shown. 

This threadwinder is useful for the 
busy work, worsteds, etc. 
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MODEL 4 
Fig. 3. Seamless Tray 
Material, 120-lb. cover paper. 
Draw the rectangle, Fig. 4. On each line place dots } 
inch from each end. With these dots as guides, draw the 
inner rectangle. Connect the rectangles at their corners. 
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awl for scoring, teach class to den¢ the paper ., 
— not “cut it part way through.” x 
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Bound Book No. 17 


Take four sheets of any writing paper, about seven inches’ 
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square. Cut a square of 7o0-lb. cover paper, one-fourth 
inch larger, each way, than the other sheets. Fold each of 
these sheets along one of its diameters. Place these folded 
sheets one within the next, forming a book of eight leavcs 
and cover. Sew, as shown in Fig. 1, with strong thread. 


v 





Fig. 6. 


With a dull brad-awl score all the light lines. In scoring a 
line bruise the paper without cutting it. Use the ruler to 
guide the awl. 

Cut out the drawing on heavy lines. Fold on the scored 


. lines, first at the corners, then at the base lines; then at the 





Fig. 7. 


corners again, until the card assumes a tray shape as in 


Fig. 5. 
MODEL 5 


Circle Maker 
Material, 7 -lb. binders’ board. 


Draw tk- rectangle shown in Fig. 6. Draw its midline. 
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On this midline mark off inches and half-inches. At the 
first half-inch mark bore a hole with a small brad-awl. 

This model is useful in drawing circles, when no com- 
passes can be afforded. 

The little hole bored is to receive the pencil point. At 
any of the other marks, a pin is to be thrust through the 
card, impaling it. Thus the pin will act as a pivot, at the 
center of the circle to be drawn. 


MopEL 6 
Threadwinder No. 2 


Material, 120-lb. cover paper. 

With the circle-maker (model 5) draw a three-inch 
circle. Draw its diameter. Using the respective ends of 
this diameter as centers, draw the arcs shown in Fig. 7. 
Cut out on heavy lines. 





MODEL 7 


Threadwinder No. 3 


Material, 120-]b. cover paper. 

Draw two equilateral triangles on the same base. Sides, 
two inches. This gives the rhombus shown in Fig. 8. 

On each edge of this rhombus, set off a point 2 of an inch 
from the acute vertex; another } inch from the obtuse 
vertex. For convenience call these respectively three-quar- 
ter-inch points and half-inch points. 

Connect each pair of 3 inch points with the opposite 
vertex. Connect each pair } inch points with the opposite 
vertex. 


Darken the lines as shown. Cut out on dark lines. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Why Child Study has been Ridiculed 


One reason why Child-Study has been ridiculed is because one- 
half of mankind is exceedingly conservative and regard every 
new thing as a fad, and the other reason is — because it has 
deserved it. Lovers of Child-Study wince a little when they 
learn that experimenters have been turned loose in the Chicago 
schools with a machine to measure mental energy. Not that 
psychic energy may not be gauged, and n t that the ergograph 
may not gauge it, but so many hasty tests have been made in the 
study of the child, and so many hasty conclusions have been 
drawn from imperfect and incomplete data that we may be par- 
doned for anxiety lest this last experiment lead to similar results. 
Think how your own mental energy waxes and wanes at different 
hou:s of the day, and at different seasons of the year, in different 
conditions of health, and in different years of your life. That 
will give you some idea of the great number of tests of each 
child and the discretion in making those tests which will be required 
to furnish data of any value for determining the child's relative 
position in the scale of mental ability. We trust the ergographites 
will not begin too soon to grade pupils in their classes according 
to ergographic meter. 

— The Child Study Monthly 


Respect for Beauty 


Walking through a charming square in Florence not long 
ago, two Americans and an Italian lady, in passing an old 
building adorned with some lovely terra-cotta reliefs of the 
Della Robbias, fell into conversation cencerning the fortu- 
nate preservation of so much beauty, especially of so much 
delicate exterior adornment, which a single stone in the 
hand of a careless boy might shatter toirreparab. ‘ragments 
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The Italian shrugged a deprecating shoulder, and spread her 
hands with the graceful gesture of her race. 

“ Ah!” she said, sorrowfully, “so many of our children, 
our boys on the street, are bad; very bad! They are — 
what would you say?—Imps! Little imps! They romp, 
they run, they break things. They will smash every glass in 
every street-lamp, for amusement, if there is nobody by to 
stop them. They are dreadfully bad. | 

“ But! /” she threw a world of expression into voice, 
lifted finger, and wide-flashing black eyes. ‘ Not these 
things! They will not break these. ‘They would never 
think to wish to do it. They love beautiful things. It is 
inborn. ‘They have them always to see and love. They 
enjoy them, and do not wish to hurt them. Even our 
rough and bad boys are not rough with things that are 
beautiful.” 

We cannot yet, in our young country, where we are but 
just learning to make our cities beautiful, hope to echo the 
justifiable boast of the Florentine lady. But it is significant 
and cheering. It encourages the belief that the wide- 
spread aspiration toward beauty which has recently created 
such magnificent palaces for the people as our congressional 
library at Washington, and which is daily enriching hun- 
dreds of school-rooms all over the broad land, tends quietly 
but strongly toward gentleness of manners, and greater 
respect for public possessions, and it does this while 
achieving its more obvious end of instruction and delight. 

Already some teachers report that children are easier to 
control in beautiful school-rooms. ‘They feel, without being 
aware of it, the difference and the dignity of their finer 
surroundings, and do not fail to respond to them. 


An Exercise 


Representation of a Storm 


ELLEN E. KENYON WARNER 


the two parts separately. Part I, which has already 

been used nearly as given by many teachers, is an inter- 

esting exercise in itself. It is the voicing of a wind 
storm, with or without rain, and may be given for recreation 
or in connection with the lessons in meteorology. Part LI 
introduces a new character, the tree in the storm. It is 
given for picturesque effect, to induce a sympathetic sense of 
vegetal life, for physical exercise, and for purposes of public 
entertainment, especially in combination with Part I. 


| preparing this exercise, it will be necessary to practice 


Part I 


1 Pupils blow softly between nearly closed lips, making 
no sound but the mere blowing. 

2 One row of pupils add a slight hissing sound — not a 
whistle. 

3. All rub their hands together. 

4 One row rubs feet lightly upon the floor. 

By raising one finger, two, three, or four, the teacher 
indicates how many and which of these sounds are to be 
produced at any given moment, to express the changing 
character of the storm. If rain is a feature, one or more 
rows of pupils can play lightly upon the desks with their 
finger nails. 

The swell and hush of the storm are signaled by the 
teacher’s extended hands, spreading wider apart or ap- 
proaching each other again to indicate a diminishing sound, 
the fingers signaling at the same time as to the sound 
elements. 

As the storm finally subsides, element four is discontinued 
first, then resumed, then dropped. Element three next 
wavers and dies out in the same manner, Then two, and 
lastly one, when the hush is complete. Element one is 
fatiguing and should be used only at the beginning and 
ending of the storm. While the wind is at its height, a 
faint moaning and buzzing may be fitfully substituted, one 
row of pupils responding to signal with a very light prolong- 
ation of the sound of #, and another with z, each alone and 
sometimes both together. 
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Part II 


Let each pupil hold high above his head in each hand a 
branch of some tree. Various trees should be represented, 
but the two branches held by the same pupil should be of 
the same kind. 

The teacher stands before the class with extended palms 
together, ready to give a series of signals similar to those 
that control the violence of the storm. It is the effect of the 
storm that is now to be seen in the swaying of the forest trees. 

As the hands separate slightly and move to the right, the 
branches are tipped slightly in that direction, the wind 
coming supposedly from the west. As the hands come 
together again, the branches rise to the vertical-—not very 
exact. The hands open wider and move farther to the 
right, with more energy than before, and the branches and 
arms sway this time, as if blown by a stronger wind. A still 
more forcible signal bends heads and shoulders as well as 
arms and branches, and a-tornado bends even the trunks, a/ 
the waist, hips and lower limbs remaining firm. The slender 
pupils should have branches of less sturdy trees, and should 
bend farther and more easily than the stouter ones. 

By signaling forward and back as well as right and left, 
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the tempest may be made as fitful as picturesqueness or 
fulness of physical culture may demand. 

The pupils should feel the sfiri# of the exercise. They 
should try to imagine a light zephyr is stirring above them 
or a heavier wind is threatening to uproot them. 

The Combination. Now let some twenty pupils repre- 
sent the forest and stand upon a raised platform, facing 
the rest of the school, while the pupils in their seats play 
the storm. 

One or the other set of signals may be dispensed with, or 
a fellow teacher or an apt pupil may be trained to give it. 
It will be found best ordinarily to give the storm signs and 
omit the others, as the trees can easily be trained to respond 
to the rising and falling of the wind. 

There will be as much individuality in the character and 
amount of bend, yielded by the different pupils, as is found 
among the actual trees of the forest. By artistic grouping, 
such as gardeners practice, the whole effect may be 
made exceedingly graceful and a most unique reception day 
exercise thus prepared. 


NotE. The pupils should not be kept too long with arms raised 
while practicing this exercise. 
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(For the blackboard) 


The Highest Authority 


A PRIMARY TEACHER 


To the average primary child of tender years the teacher 
is the highest authority,— higher, often, than papa or 
mamma. ‘“ My teacher said so,” is the indisputable argu- 
ment. ‘Therefore, let the teacher be most careful in every 
statement that she makes to these little ones, for it would be 
a loss to her as well as to them, should they lose faith in her 
by finding that she had made a mis-statement. And in a 
careless moment one does sometimes make an impulsive 
statement which even these little children may question. 

Let me illustrate. A short time ago I was in a room 
where a good teacher was doing excellent work. But 
she made a thoughtless statement which she would not have 
made if she had considered more, before answering. 

The story of “ The Dove and The Ant” was being illus- 
trated, with colored pencils, by first grade children. What 
colors should be used? “ Brown for the tree’s trunk and 
branches, green for the leaves, red for the hunter’s coat, 
brown for his gun, etc.’”’ said the children. ‘“ And what 
color for the ant?” “Brown?” “Yes, of course. Ants 
are always brown.” 

Everybody went to work at once, except one tiny fellow 
of five years, who evidently had a thought strike him. Up 
went his hand. The teacher was too busy to noticeit. All 
the others were absorbed in their work but he couldn’t give 
his attention to this attractive color work until he had 
relieved his mind. He persistently held up his hand and 
after a while it was noticed. He stood up and said, “ There 
are red ants,” and sat down with mind relieved, as shown by 
his countenance. His teacher said, “Oh, yes, 1 Aave seen 
red ants.” J was thinking about the big 4/¢c& ants that are 
so common that they seemed entitled to be mentioned, but 
nothing was said about them. ‘The other children were so 
busy over their drawing that they seemed not to have 
noticed this interruption and I think that the majority of 
them would be ready to state that ants are always brown ; 
for, didn’t their teacher say so? 

Now I am certain that this statment of hers was not due 
to ignorance of the subject, for even a city teacher has seen 


black ants. Besides, this was a bright, wide-awake teacher, 
as shown by her work. It was carelessness. And must not 
many of us plead guilty to similar mistakes? 

We cannot be /vo careful in what we say. The average 
primary child places unbounded faith in the average primary 
teacher. It is when he gets older that he becomes skepti- 
cal. When father or mother, sister or brother, attempts to 
show him at home how to do any school-work, if it isn’t 
“the way my teacher does it,’”’ he has no use for it. 

Therefore, fellow teachers, remember how much weight 
your own words have. 


Leaning and Lifting 


There are two kinds of people on earth to-day, 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 
Not the saint and the sinner, for ’tis well undcrstood 
The good are half bad, and the bad are half good; 
Not the rich and the poor, for to count a man’s wealth 
You must first know the state of his conscience and health ; 
Not the humble and proud, for in life’s little span 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man; 
Not the happy and sad, for the swift-flying years 
Bring each man his laughter, and each man his tears. 
No! the two kinds of people on earth I mean 
Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 
Wherever you go you will find the world’s masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes ; 
And, oddly enough, you will find, too, I ween, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 
In which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 
Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 

— Elia Wheeler Wilcox 


A gentleman observed his little son attentively studying a map 
of the world. ‘* What place are you looking for, Willie?” he in- 
quired. The small boy knit his brow, and traveled a circuitous 
route with his forefinger before he answered earnestly, ‘‘ Twyin’ 
to find Christendom.”— Ex. 
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| Some Materials for Seat 
Work 


(Leva M. WurRM in Afidland Schools) 
Geis and pencils or paper and lead pencils will 


doubtless be used more than any other material for 
seat work. 

Aside from these, sets of alphabets, perhaps, can 
be used to advantage in more grades than any other form of 
seat work. 

Alphabets, both script and print, may be bought from any 
firm manufacturing educational suppl’es. However, I have 
used those I myself have made much more than those I 
have purchased, for various reasons. If you make them 
yourself get a different colored cardboard for each set. You 
ask ‘“‘ Why?” Here is your answer: No matter how careful 
you and your pupils may be, the squares upon which the 
letters are written will be dropped upon the floor occasion- 
ally, or get into the little girls’ pockets, without the children 
knowing it. In this way before long the carefully arranged 
boxes, each of which at first contained its four of each con- 
sonant and eight of each vowel, will no longer be as care- 
fully arranged unless you know into which box to place the 
returned squares. If your squares are all of one color you 
do not know in which box they belong, and before long the 
sets must be rearranged, or constantly somebody hasn’t 
“%nough c’s or 4’s,”” or whatever letter is missing. The 
rearrangement of a set of boxes is no light task. 

If you have decided to make sets of alphabets, have all 
your materials ready before you begin. Collect your boxes 
in which to keep them. Visit the dry goods stores and ask 
for any little boxes. Those from which twist and cotton 
have been taken are very good. Twist boxes being darker 
in color will not so quickly soil. At the druggist’s you can 
get boxes which will be useful. “ Cuticura soap” boxes.are 
particularly good, as they are nearly black and also quite as 
strong. For any one kind of seat work have the boxes of 
uniform size, they being more easily given out and collected 
as well as more pleasing to look at. Boxes are more 
useful than envelopes for seat work materials as they last 
longer and hold more. They are of no use at the stores 
after they are emptied, being generally burned with other 
rubbish. 

Then you must have your cardboard. At a box factory 
you can doubtless purchase that for fifty cents a dozen 
sheets. One sheet each of twenty different colors will be 
sufficient to make twenty boxes of alphabets for each of five 
or six teachers, making the contents of each box cost but a 
cent. The calculation shows for each box, four alphabets 
of consonants and eight of vowels, each letter written on a 
card three-fourths of an inch square. 

Have small letters written on one side and its correspond- 
ing capital on the other side, that one form may grow to be 
as familiar as the other. Having the same letter on both 
sides is a great help. Each letter may be made as near 
perfect as possible and with an ink which makes a clear 
mark. If you have no hectograph and must make each 
square with pen in hand, it will take you not less than an 
hour to make enough for a box, as both sides of the square 
must be carefully written. This may seem a long time but 
a set willlast years if carefully handled, even if used each day 
by three or four classes. Put in each box a few blank 
squares and some on which are the period, question mark, 
comma and exclamation point, which will be of use if you 
wish to build sentences. 
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Some Things Which May be Done with Alphabets 


Having your sets of alphabets they can be used in many 
ways in all grades. 

In the first year they can be used with advantage every 
day. Even the beginning pupils in the lowest primary 
departments can be taught to use them. 

One of the first things that may be done will be to have a 
game of “ hide and seek,’’ the children sometimes call it, 
with the letters. 

Having learned a sound in the reading recitation let the 
little ones find its representation as many times as possible 
from the contents of a box of alphabets. 

Don’t expect too much. ‘This isn’t as easy as it seems, 
when we consider that the letter sought for may be turned 
in a wrong position, or it may bé very like some other letter, 
etc. ‘Then find a certain letter a certain number of times. 
Again find a given number of letters a given number of 
times. 

If you wish your period of seat work to impress upon the 
children’s minds a sound taught in reading call the letter by 
its sound name. (That is, if you are teaching phonics.) 

If the period’s work be to strengthen the child’s idea of 
the form of a letter made in the writing lesson, call it by its 
definite alj-habet name. Sometimes have the letters found 
arranged in horizontal lines, sometimes in vertical or oblique 
lines. If your letter squares be perfect and four be the 
number found they may be made to form a square, these 
suggestions as to arrangements being but incidental to the 


. main object of the period’s work. 


Soon, words may be made. I find these word builders a 
most effective aid in obtaining correct spelling, especially 
when later on the children are learning words containing 
silent letters. When putting a list of words upon the black- 
board for children to duplicate upon their desks from their 
boxes, see to it that it contains no greater number of any 
one letter than is to be found in the box. ‘lhese seem, 
perhaps, but little points, but to my mind it is such “littles ” 
that make or mar the discipline of a primary school. 

One of the next steps in which the word builders help, is 
the teaching children to know and write their own names. 
From a correctly written copy of his name let a child build 
it again and again. I always teach my little pupils, as soon 
as possible, to write their own names. Even in the lowest 
primary room, it is such help, in what examining of seat 
work must be done when the children are gone home, if at 
the top of each slate or paper the owner’s name is written. 
A child seems to feel so much more responsible for what he 
puts under his name if: he- has written the name 
himself 

Occasionally let your pupils make a sentence with the 
letters. For sentence building, however, it is better to take 
words for units. A greater number of sentences can of 
course be made in a given time than with letters. Lead 
pupils to build from either a script or print copy. Quite 
early the children will be able to build words from memory. 
In this, at first, it may he'p to place before them a number 
of objects or pictures of objects whose names they have 
learned. Soon objects whose names they have not learned, 
but the names of which are composed of sounds known may 
be used as suggestions. Later, may be made from memory, 
lists of words following certain phonetic rules. For in- 
stance, words containing short a, or any other of the vowels ; 
words with ¢ on the end making the other vowel long ; words 
containing @ after w or before 7; words in which two vowels 
are found together. In fact words of any class which you 
have to teach. Scme day let there be made the color words 
or the names of the figures. 

O, you will find scores of ways in which these word 
builders may be helpful even in first year work, beside these 
ways suggested. 


All common things, each day’s events, 
That with the hour begin and end, 
Our pleasures and our discontents, 
Are rounds by which we may ascend. 
H. W. Longfellow 
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I. This-tle-down is 





ver- y spright-ly, Swinging light-ly, oh, so 
2. Fromthe stem she wouldbe fly - ing, With the breez-es soft - ly 
3- But a - las! she’d just de-part-ed, Whenthe rain-drops downward 
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Miss Thistledewn. 


Arr. from “ Buy a Broom” by Z. B.S. 


fully handling them ; — fractions are 
nothing. When we began not a boy 
could spin these tops but not a boy 
stopped trying till he succeeded. ‘The 
girls, I regret to say, often gave up 
after a few trials. 

Besides these games, many have 
been selected from Mr. Johnston’s 
lists for thé grade, because they 
seemed fitted to develop the social 
side. Such are the circle games; 























8 — ‘drop the handkerchief,” “spin the 
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light-ly, This-tle-down is ver- y sight-ly, In hersnow-y white 
sigh-ing, Floating still, when day is dy-ing Ver-y faint in the 

too hard-heart-ed, The 


the kind. Each one has its run, 
and another comes in to take its 
place. Games of this kind usually 
need some guidance from the teacher 
while the others thrive on an occa- 


way they came 
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at sional bit of praise for the boy who 
o kept the shuttlecock up fifty times, or 
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west. Floating this way, and that way, Floating this way,and that way, This-tle- 
down. Tapping this way,and that way, Tapping this way,and thatway, Thistle- 


same time. 

The playtime seldom runs over 
five minutes; yet so helpful has it 
been from the standpoint of disci- 






































. pall — ae co —$ 1 line alone, that when it was sus- 

ot =f £ J —— = anited for a short time a teacher 

‘ eo ; ‘ asia begged that it might be given again 
we 7 pian spright - ly, And has just come to town. because the children “ worked and 
down is gai-ly . fly - ing, She is nev - er at —rrest. acted so much better after it.’’ 


down was bro-ken heart-ed, For it ru -ined her gown. 


(From ‘* Motion Songs in Public Schools,” by Mabel L. Pray. By permission of publishers, D. C. Heath & Co., 
owners of copyright. Motions omitted here as they depended on plates inserted in book.) 


Free Play Recess in the School- 
room 


EpITH MANSFIELD State Normal School Indiana Pa. 


HE first suggestions of a free play recess in the 
school-room came to me a number of years ago, as I 
watched fifty happy children enjoying one in Felix 
Adler’s School. But such a recess seemed to me at 

the time, possible only under ideal conditions and an ideal 
teacher. 

Mr. Johnston’s helpful article on “Education by Plays 
and Games,” in the Pedagogical Seminary for October, 1894, 
convinced me that every teacher of children should at least 
attempt something in this line and my experience leads me 
to believe that no one who attempts it will fail of success or 
willingly give it up. 

The school-room in which we have two play recesses a day 
belongs to a number of girls and boys of from ten to twelve 
years. One out-door recess is allowed which has its own 
value, but is insufficient to afford the full amount of spon- 
taneous muscular activity needed at this age as a condition 
for mental activity or physical comfort. If any teacher 
doubts this, let her sit an hour behind the ordinary school- 
desk. Farther, there is undoubtedly fine mental and social 
training in games well selected and directed. 

Our recess conducts itself, apparently, but is really con- 
ducted. ‘That is to say, the children are spontaneous, but 
play to some extent in many of the games is under the 
direction of the teacher who often plays with them. ‘The 
only restrictions laid upon the children are that they shall 
use courtesy to one another, and not be so noisy as to dis- 
turb other rooms. Since the first week, there has seldom 
been occasion to use checks of any kind; the children are 
in their seats at the first tap of the bell, and the small boy 
who has charge of balls, etc., inspecting his play apparatus. 

This apparatus is rather limited so far ; consisting of one- 
cent wooden tops, five-cent soft rubber balls, ring toss, 
battledore and shuttlecotk, Peter Coddles, checkers, bean 
bags and pillow dex; but until you have tried it, you will 
never know the inexhaustible resources of these tops and 
balls, nor the amount of real training involved in success- 


Such a play-time is harvest field for 
a teacher who desires to know her 
children as they really are, and so 
affords new opportunities for helpful- 
ness. ‘Two of our children showed 
themselves to be veritable social solitaries, and probably for 
this reason, lack of development along certain lines. ‘These 
children are gradually being induced to join the social life. 
Several girls, very quiet and irresponsive in class, were 
inclined at first to look upon the games as childish; but 
they have yielded to the general pressure. hey now take 
part enthusiastically and show the result in a visible bright- 
ening up in class work. 

Much as the other children gain in every way, those who 
are in any way mentally deficient gain the most from this 
pleasurable exercise. Several boys of this type have at- 
tained consideraole skill in the games which require nice 
adjustment of eye and hand and much more power to con- 
centrate attention than we had thought possible. It is 
surely not too optimistic to believe that power gained in this 
way is transferable. 

In conclusion I urge upon those teachers whose school- 
rooms make it at all practicable, and whose principles make 
it possible, that they give some thought and some trial to 
the indoor play recess. 


You must show in all you teach, the relation of the indi- 
vidual to the social whole. This alone can give the true 
insight and true world-view which regenerates the heart. 

— Dr. W. T. Harris 


The feelings and sentiments are the most sacred and 
mysterious part of the individual, and should always be 
approached and influenced indirectly — Dr. John Dewey 
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A Child’s a Child fur A’ That 


(Adapted from Burns) 


Is there for romping childhood 
Wha’ hangs his head and a’ that 
And hopes to mak’ them unco’ guid 
Wi’ tags o’ tin and a’ that? 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Self government and a’ that: 
A tribune’s but a tattle-tale ; 
A kid’s no man for a’ that. 


Ye see yon dour and flippant lass, 
Wha’ mucks wi’ saws and a’ that, 
Nor spares the vera infant class 
Fra’ tacks and knives and a’ that. 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Destruction work and a’ that; 
The man o’ healthy common sense, 
He looks and sighs at a’ that. 


A dunce can show a babe the knack 
O’ ratio glib and a’ that — 
But tak’ them aff the beaten track, 
Say, can they read, for a’ that? 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Those prodigies and a’ that; 
Ob! pity them down in your heart, 
And count the cost o’ a’ that! 


Then let us pray that learn we may, 
As learn we will, for a’ that, 
A Child’s a Child and mauna do 
A grown man’s work for a’ that! 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
God made them so, for a’ that, 
That childer sma’ till man’s estate 
Should childer be, for a’ that. 
—A Principal 


Honey-Bees 


HELEN F. HuNTINGTON, Gainesville Ga. 


No bees, no seed; no seed, no increase of flowers; the more visits 
from the bees the more seeds from the flower; the more seeds from the 
flowers the more flowers from the seed.— Charles Darwin 


* i OOK at that foxglove, Bess! Do you see that little 
bee working its way into the heart of the flower? 
Be very quiet an’ watch it for a while.” 

When the bee came out Uncle Joe caught it 
under a little frame and placed it over a large magnifying 
lass. 
' “ We'll keep this little creature here a few minutes while 
we look at it closely. Ah, I see by her dark glossy dress 
that she is one of the older worker-bees. She lives with a 
large bee-family in one of the hives in the garden where she 
does her share of the housekeeping. It is a wonderful 
home — this bee-hive -— so neat and clean and comfortable ! 
with a place for everything and everything in its place.” 

You must know, Bess, that these little folks are very clever, 
very orderly and well-behaved. Every hive has its queen- 
mother who is loved and treated with great respect by all 
her household, which is very, very large. 

When, as it sometimes happens, she is taken from them 
the whole family leave off work and rush about in great 
excitement, trying to find her. When at last they have 
to give up all hope of seeing her again they mourn her 
loss deeply. “Then one of the young princesses become 
queen in her stead. 

When the family becomes too large to live comfortably 
in the home hive, the queen tells her grown children that 
they must go out to seek a new home, to make room for 
the younger bees with one of the young princesses for their 

ueen. 
i Then all the workers fill the honey-bags with food enough 
to last two or three days, as they are about to move into an 
empty house. If the weather should be stormy at that time 
they will wait around idly, just as anxious to be off as we 
are when delayed from making a promised trip, until the 
weather clears. 

The queen leads the way out of the hive, followed by 
thousands of her loyal subjects and wherever she settles they 
gather around her clinging to each other till the whole mass 
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looks like a huge live basket hanging from the branch of 
some tree or post. They can then be driven into a new 
hive as easily as you could drive a brood of little chicks into 
a coop. 

They have to work very hard furnishing the new house 
with pantries for bread, store-room for honey, cradles for the 
many babies, with pretty wax coverlets — the prettiest for 
the little princesses who sleep there as warm and snug as can 
be. Some day I will show you a bee-mansion and you 
will see how beautifully it is furnished and how tidy the bees 
keep it. 

But now let us look closely at this little worker. We must 
not keep her long in prison for she is a very busy housewife 
and cannot be spared a great while. 

First of all, let us look at her head. How large her eyes 
are! They are made up of a great many small eyes — 
about three thousand. ‘They do not move like our eyes and 
have no lid as you see, but they can see very well in the 
dark — almost as well as in the day —for their houses are 
always very dimly lighted. 

On both sides of the head, in front of the eyes, are two 
little organs called feelers. See how they tremble! They 
are never quite still. They are very delicate and may be said 
to see and feel and hear. By using them when they meet 
other bees they always know their friends from strangers. 
They touch feelers with their friends just as we shake hands, 
and in this way they also talk to each other. Watchmen 
bees guard the hives from enemies day and night and if the 
enemy should happen to be too big to drive away, the bee 
withdraws into the hive to get help, always using her feelers 
to tell of her wants. 

Inside of her mouth are all the tools she needs to build 
the beautiful rooms of her house, beside her feet, with which 
she does a good deal of work. 

All along the under side of her body are little pockets 
filled with wax for the honey-comb. 

Now look at the hind legs, all covered with fine hairs. 
See the yellow powder sprinkled all over them? It looks 
very pretty, doesn’t it! It is the pollen from flowers. As 
soon as the little worker starts off on her homeward way she 
clears all this off by combing herself and rolls it into a 
little ball which she tucks in that little pocket below the last 
joint on the hind legs. 

When she reaches home she puts some of it into the 
pantry and her sisters make it into bread by mixing it with 
honey and water and feeds it to the babies. The rest is 
tucked away safely for winter use, and for the queen-mother 
whom the other bees feed. 

I see little Miss Bee is growing very restless so we’ll have 
to let her go home. Another day I'll tell you about the 
wonderful hive city, and you will see what clever busy little 
people the bees are.” 

Then Uncle Joe lifted the glass and the bee flew out of 
the open window straight to the row of hives in the garden. 


September 


Great big trunks packed to the brims; 
Worn-out shoes; bats without rims; 
Faces brown with sun and weather; 
Clothes grown small — scarce hook together. 
Journeys home ’mid lots of fun; 
Thoughts of school that’s just begun ; 
Lots of lessons to remember 
Cooler days — and that’s September. 
— Youth’s Companion 


Protest from Parents 


‘* Miss Brown — You must stop teach my Lizzie fisical torture 
she needs yet readin’ an’ figors mit sums more as that, if I want 
her to do jumpin’ I kin make her jump. 


Mrs. CANAVOWSKY.” 


** Miss 


: My boy tells me that when I trink beer der 
overcoat vrom my stummack gets to think. Plese be so kind and 
don't intervere in my family afairs. 


Mr. CoRIis——.” 
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Size, Position, and Direction, in 
Drawing 


D. R. AuGsBuRG Oakland Cal. 


RAW two apples or similar objects on the blackboard 
some distance apart asin Fig. 1. Ask a pupil to 
place two apples on the table in the same position 
and the same distance apart. Let the other pupils 

judge whether the position and distance is correct. If there 
is any doubt about the correctness, measure how many 
apple widths the real apples are apart. 


Place a third apple in the drawing as in Fig. 2 and ask a 
pupil to place an apple in the same position on the table, 
the class judging at the same time. 





Erase the middle apple and place it further away as in 
Fig. 3 and lead the pupil to do likewise with the apple on 
the table. Lead the pupils to think, observe, study, in this 
work. The lesson can be made profitable or a waste of 
time according to the preparation you make in planning it. 


Figs. 4, 5, 6, and 7 are other groups to draw on the 
blackboard for pupils to form with real apples on the table. 
Observe that the apple with the stem is the apple around 
which the others are grouped. This apple remains station- 
ary. If nuts or similar objects are used then each pupil can 
have three objects of his own and make his group on 
the desk or a book. The aim is to lead the pupils to see 
in the real objects what is represented in the drawing. 


Drawing the Objects 


Place two apples on the table as in Fig. 1. Draw the one 
with the stem on the blackboard. .Ask’a pupil to stand in 
front of the real apples and observe them closely and then 
step to the board and draw the other apple at the right 
distance, in the. right position, and of the right size, as com- 
pared with the apple already drawn on the board. Let the 
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other pupils judge whether it is drawn right. The character 

of the apple need not be required in this work, merely the 

size, distance, and position in regard to the apple already 

drawn. Perhaps repeated attempts of several pupils will be 
- required before the apple is placed properly. 

After the apples have been placed properly erase them 
and ask all of the pupils to draw the apples as they are 
placed on the table. If Fig. 1 is too difficult place three 
apples on the table as in Fig. 2 and draw the right and left 
apples and ask a pupil to draw the middle one of the right 
size and in the right place. 

After the pupils can place objects right and left of a 
given object, then Figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 may be taught in 
the same manner. 


The Hiawatha Fad 


(Will every second grade teacher.read the following, from one courag- 
eous principal? Hiawatha is fitting in its place —but it is not fitting out 
of place, and it seems to be more owt of place than im place in the 
the lower primary rooms. “ All we like sheep ”— run after each other 
and — after Hiawatha.— Ep,) 


I am afraid it has struck the school. To-day a class 
came up to the office for the formal examination. They 
were second grade pupils, and had their second readers 
with them. 

Except for a certain thing that Sam Harrison calls the 
“sparkle in her eye,” they seemed a very ordinary lot of 
youngsters. In their readers each had a number paper 
with something pasted on it.. The matter was type 
written. ; 

Each had a stanza or so of Hiawatha on his pad, and 
they were numbered so I could call on them in order. Mow 
J am satisfied that that poem is beyond the capacity of seven- 
year-olds, and tts words are far too hard for second graders. 
But there they stood with shining faces and wanted to read 
the poem tome. I had to let them. I discovered as they 
went on that some of the proper names had been changed 
to make it easier, and some of the other words may have 
been simplified, but I couldn’t quite say. 

But they gave it to me with musical voices, beautiful 
expression, and evidently triumphant feelings. On inquiry 
I found they had been crammed for the occasion. They 
had been talking about Hiawatha for days. Some of the 
proper names had been systematically taught them. They 
had been excited with the deer hunt. In fact they had been 
wrought up to such a pitch that although the matter they 
had on their cards had been given them fresh and new that 
morning, it was all easy. Horrible fad, that ! 

—A Priniipal 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling tells an amusing story at his own ex- 
pense. During his stay in Wiltshire one summer he met little 
Dorothy Drew, Mr. Gladstone’s granddaughter, and being very 
fond of children, took her in the grounds and told her stories. 
After a time Mrs. Drew, fearing that Mr. Kipling must be tired 
of the child, called her, and said, ‘‘ Now, Dorothy, I hope yon 
have not been wearying Mr. Kipling.” ‘ Oh, not a bit, mother,” 
replied the small celebrity, ‘‘ but he has been w: arying me.” 
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Picture Studies VI 


EDITH GOODYFAR ALGER Bennington Vt. 


(All rights reserved) 


N all picture study with young children the teacher needs 

| to keep in mind the great importance of using material 

already in the child’s possession before attempting to 

give him entirely new ideas. That is, the child should 

tell you, for example, of what the waves make him think, 

before you tell him of what they remind the poets and other 
good people. 

There is a process of developing imagination which 
develops originality of thought by allowing the child to think 
his own thoughts first,and later the thoughts of others. 
There is another process which develops imagination by 
forcing ready made similes and metaphors upon the child to 
such an extent that it is a wonder that every vestige of 
originality is not crushed forever. The difference between 
these methods is, perhaps, a subtle distinction to a novice, 
but in the school-room it is the great chasm between true 
teaching, and going through the motions. Children’s imag- 
inings so rarely run in the same channel, that when every 
other child in the class expresses the same fancy about 
almost any particular object there is apt to be something 
radically wrong. There is your danger signal — look 
out! 

The sketches given this month are full of meaning to 
children who have seen the real ocean and, fortunately, 
‘ imagination will make them vivid to children whose nearest 
approach to a vision of the dancing waves is a creek, a mill- 
pond, or an irrigation ditch — provided, always provided, 
that the teacher knows how to use what is already in the 
child’s mind in building up the broader view. 

A picture of the ocean should suggest, as fully as possible, 
all the impressions that one gains from seeing, hearing, feel- 
ing, smelling, and even tasting the real thing. ‘To these 
varied impressions should be united such fancies as naturally 
arise in the mind of each child, to be supplemented later by 
the imaginings of others in story, verse and song. 

The simple outlines given this month present three dis- 
tinct phases of the same subject, the beach, the ’longshore 


lighthouse on a rocky island, and the lightships far out on 
the great ocean. 

In studying these sketches aim to have the children place 
themselves, in imagination, right in the heart of the scene 
represented. Perhaps you have chosen the sketch of the 
beach, and have said, “ Shut your eyes and keep very still a 
moment; when you open your eyes play that you are close 
beside the little children in this beautiful picture place. 
Stand quite still now and tell me what you can see without 
turning around. Now look away from the water and tell me 
what you see.” 

This should draw out a great variety of ideas. Ask for 
the color of the objects seen, and what they are doing — 
for isn’t the suggestion of motion one of the greatest charms 
of a marine view? When the children tell you of the white 
caps, ask them to tell you of white caps make them think. 
In one class of children this question brought out -such 
fancies as “ little boats,” “white ducks swimming around,” 
and “ pieces of clouds.” 

“‘ Now let us walk about in the water and use our eyes 
carefully. What do you think we can find?” This arouses 
another series of ideas. I know one western teacher who 
bought a few cents worth of Irish moss at a druggist’s, and 
let the little prairie children watch it “ grow,” just to “ give 
them a glimpse of real sea-weed, and a sniff of the sea.” 

These hints suggest what may be done with hearing, feel- 
ing, etc., to make the picture vivid, and suggest the 
possibilities in studying the other scenes. 

The lighthouse presents an opportunity for the children 
to play that they live in the lighthouse, and to enter as fully 
as possible into the life of the keeper whose usefulness, and 
faithfulness are not beyond their appreciation. Such ques- 
tions as, “If you were the lighthouse keeper what do you 
suppose you would think of at night? Inthe morning? In 
the afternoon? What would you do in the day-time? At 
night ?”’ will draw out ideas of the activities, and responsi- 
bilities of the keeper. 

The lightship presents another most interesting study, and 
one to which all the foregoing suggestions may be applied. 

These sketches, although intended for oral language work 
in primary classes, will prove very fruitful subjects for written 
descriptions in higher grades. 
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A School in Santiago 


In Santiago I visited a number of the elementary free 
schools, and found them packed with neatly dressed chi 
dren, but wretchedly furnished with educational appliances. 
At No. 49 Sagarra Street, for example, I visited with Major 
Barbour a private dwelling where, in two rooms that cor- 
respond roughly to the front and back parlor of an American 
house, there were crowded one hundred and four boys, 
from six to twelve years of age, without desks, text-books, or 
slates, and almost without blackboards or suitable maps. 
The principal of this school was an intelligent young Cuban, 
named Ramon Martinez, a graduate of the University of 
Havana, who had in his scanty library such books as Wicker- 
sham’s “ Method of Instruction,” Sully’s ‘‘ Psychology of 
Teaching,” Froebel’s ‘“‘ Education of Man,” nearly all of 
Herbert Spencer’s works, and the educational books of Cur- 
rie, Sheldon and Fitch; but whose whole teaching outfit, or 
plant, if I may so call it, consisted of two small blackboards ; 
a map of half the world on a globular projection, issued as an 
advertisement by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company ; 
one worn, tattered copy of Ollendorff’s “New Method of 
Learning English’’; a few local butterflies, minerals and 
shells of his own collection; half a dozen kindergarten 
cubes, pyramids, spheres, etc., of glass, which he had bought 
with his own money; and a small assortment of second- 
hand carpenter’s tools. With the single copy of Ollendorff 
he was teaching one hundred and four boys English, and by 
means of the Canadian Pacific advertising chart he was 
endeavoring to make them acquainted with the world in 
which they lived. It was pitiful and touching to see a 
capable and intelligent man trying to teach with such 
meagre aids; but I must say that, notwithstanding the 
wretched inadequacy of his equipment, he was doing good 
work. ‘The boys answered intelligently all sorts of questions 
about the geography of the world in general, and that of 
Cuba and the United States in particular; gave accurately 
and without hesitation the English equivalents of simple 
Spanish sentences, and seemed to be attentive, respectful, 
and eager to learn. When Major Barbour inquired, “ How 
many of you boys want to be good Americanos ?’’ every hand 
went up, and as we left the house the whole school rose 
spontaneously and shouted after us in a childish treble, 
““ Goo’ by! Goo’ by!” — George Kennan in The Outlook. 


Teaching Rote Songs 
F. M. H. 


It would seem that the teaching of rote songs was so 
simple a matter as to leave no room for discussion but after 
having seen and heard results from many sources it seems 
that it might be well to consider the best way of making this 
part of one’s work a success. 

Each teacher has her own list of songs which she teaches 
each year, sometimes discarding an old favorite for what 
seems more pleasing in movement or sentiment. Of all the 
afflictions which we are called upon to bear, the doggerel 
written for little children is by no means the least, but if one 
only will, one can find bits of verse, from the pens of those 
who know how to write good verse, which can be adapted 
to some favorite melody. Songs, of course, should be 
adapted to time, season and circumstances. Children have 
been known to sing ‘Good morning, merry sunshine,’’ when 
by far the most appropriate selection would have been 
“This is the way the rain comes down.” 

One’s selections made, the important Aow presents itself. 
The experience of a teacher who has made something of a 
success in attaining clear enunciation and correct under- 
standing of the words and sentiment of her songs, with her 
little ones, may be a help to some. 

She first talks with them, not fo them, about the subject 
of the song, and after it has been talked over she repeats 
the words to them using all the expression of voice and 
action needed to make an impression on their minds. 
There she leaves it for a time and at the next opportunity 
the whole song is sung to them. You may think this takes 
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a good deal of time, but this teacher uses the few moments 
before school opens for this part of her work and the children 
are apt to be a// on time. 

The next step is a truly old-fashioned one, but some o/d 
ways are superior to some new ones. After singing the first 
stanza as a whole once more she proceeds to “line it off,” 
the class singing each line after her, never with her. It 
requires practice to be able to do this and one essential is a 
thorough acquaintance with words and music else one’s 
attempts to “line off” will end in dismal failure. In this 
way each child’s ear is being trained and it is astonishing 
how rapidly a new song is mastered. 

It is wise to pitch each song high. If one has a chromatic 
pitch pipe one is reasonably sure of accuracy. One point 
to be strongly emphasized is this — never sing with the 
children while they are learning a new song else they 
become dependent on the teacher’s voice and are helpless 
without it. It is only one more lesson in independence for 
them to learn. 

One’s own enunciation should be clear and distinct and 
much care should be taken in phrasing. I once heard a 
class of kindergartners who were singing the morning hymn 
before a large audience, phrase one part in this way “ For 
rest and food and,” pausing after and instead of food. It is 
an easy error to fall into and once in it is difficult to bring the 
children out. Avoiding this and following this plan will 
make toward success in this line of work. 


Is the Child. Five Years Old? 


“T have many tiny children sent to me as children of 
school age,” said a teacher who is the principal of a large 
school in the crowded tenement part of the city, “and I am 
often very much perplexed to know whether they are really 
under five or not. You know those half-fed children often 
look younger than they are.” “Yes, I have been through 
all that,” said the other, sympathetically, “ but now I look 
at their teeth. If the teeth are a little loose, or if they have 
lost one or two, the child is probably five or over. If they 
are all there, and all firm, the child is only three or four. 
It is really a very fair test. Sometimes the children are 
mere babies, evidently. Then I say, ‘Go home and play 
for a whole year, my child, and then come back.’ They go 
off delighted — to play for a year, that is fine! But the 
mothers are not so pleased, you may imagine.” ‘No, 
indeed !’’ said the other. They are glad to get them off 
their hands and into school. The Italian mothers are 
especially anxious. Sometimes the little Italian applicants, 
evidently not over three, keep reiterating like parrots, ‘Me 
five !’ ‘ Me five!’ till I tell them to go home and ask their 
mothers. If they come back still repeating ‘ Me five!’ then 
I send for the mothers, and tell them they must make an 
affidavit of the child’s age, and that they will be responsible 
to the law if they do not tell the truth. That usually settles 
it ; if the child is really five, they are willing to swear to it; 
but if not, they are afraid of the very idea of the law.” 

— The Outlook 


I Got to Go to School 


Most all great men, so I have read, has been the ones ’at got 
The least amount o’ learnin’ by a flickering’ pitch pine knot; 
An’ many a darin’ boy like me grows up to be a fool, 

An’ never mounts to nothin’ ’cause he’s got to go to school. 


I don’t see how my parents kin make the big mistake 

O’ keeping down a boy like me ’at’s got a name to make! 

It ain’t no wonder boys is bad, an’ balky as a mule: 

Life ain’t worth livin’ if. you’ve got to waste your time in school. 


I'd like to be regarded as ‘‘ The Terror of the plains! ” 

I’d like to hear my victims shriek an’ clank their prison chains! 
I’d like to face the enemy with gaze serene an’ cool, 

An’ wipe ’em off the earth; but pshaw! I got to go to school. 


What good is ’rithmetic an’ things, exceptin’ jest for girls, 
Er them there Fauntleroys ‘at wears their hair in curls? 
An’ if my name is never seen on his’try’s page, why, you'll 
Remember ’at it’s all because I got to go to school.— Sei. 
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The Little Guide 


My blithe little maiden with eyes of brown, 

Will you show me the way to Childhood Town? 

For I’m not quite sure that the road I know, 

Though I lived there ever so long ago! 

*T was a lovely place, ’neath the bluest sky, 

Where happy cloud-cherubs went smiling by; 

And all areund it lay, sunny and still, 

Green meadows I’ve missed in Grown-up-ville. 

There dainty flower-folk tripped to and fro, 

There gay young winds did merrily blow, 

And wild birds told me such secrets there, 

As since I have never heard anywhere. 

Oh, in Childhood Town they are free and glad, 

But in Grown-up-ville we’re too staid and sad. 

My feet are so tired of this dusty track,— 

Come, take my hand, dear! I would wander back! 
— Edith H. Kinney in Kindergarten Review 


“Lest We Forget” 


In the hurry and stress of things, our vision sometimes 
becomes distorted, and we lose sight of true values and 
proportions. 

In our zeal to teach a child to read, we are in danger of 
forgetting that reading is but a key which unlocks alike the 
doors of good and evil and that the vital thing is the devel- 
opment of a love of the best and an appreciation of the good 
and the true. 

We forget that while it is desirable that a child know 
something of numbers it is essential that he learn to deal 
justly and not overreach his neighbor. 

In our haste to teach him science, do we remember that 
we stand on holy ground, that the part of the crannied 
flower he cannot see is the marvel of it, and that any teach- 
ing which fails to make this world a more wonderful and 
beautiful and habitable place for his young soul misses its 
opportunity. 

That while “discipline must be maintained” we have 
only to go through some of the unsavory portions of our 
great cities and see the victims of weak wills, men with 
defeat stamped upon every feature, the football of every evil 
desire, to realize that that discipline which does not 
strengthen a child's will power and instile habits of self-con- 
trol fails utterly of its end. 
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That while it is essential that we teach our children mani- 
fold things, and enrich their minds with many mental 
images, we are ever to bear in mind that what we ave will 
téach over our heads, and that nothing acquired will stand 
them in such stead upon life’s battlefield as the memory of a 
beautiful and sincere life once lived in their midst. 

And withal, and above all, weary and much preached 
at fellow worker, let us not wander so far inland from the 
shores of the Infinite as to forget that every child has the 
right,— the inalienable right, “ to a happy childhood tucked 
under his jacket.” 
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Getting his Lesson 


‘* Gimme six pounds of sugur,” demanded a small buy rushing 
into a grocery store in breathless haste. 

‘¢Four cents a pound; that’ll be twenty-four cents,” said the 
man behind the counter, as he tied up his package. 

‘* Hold on! I want ten pounds of rice — what’s that a pound?” 

‘* Six cents,” answered the man; “ sixty cents. What else did 
your mother send for? ” 

‘¢T want eight quarts of beans. What'll they be?” 

‘* Beans are fifteen cents — a dollar twenty.” 

*¢ Now let me have seven pounds of codfish, two pounds and a 
half of tea, two quarts of vinegar, six dozen clothespins and tliree 
pecks of potatoes,” called out the boy, reading from a memoran- 
dum in his hand; ‘‘ and give me a bill of it all, please.” 

‘- When the packages were all done up and the bill was ready, 
the grocer handed it over, with ‘‘ Did your mother send the 
money, or does she want them charged, sonny?” 

‘* My mother didn’t send for nothing,” was the boy’s answer, 
as he made swiftly for the door. ‘* That's my arithmetic lesson, 
and I had to have the answer or get kept in.” 


Something to Do 


There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter ; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender, 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor ; 
No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawnlight gladness voicing, 
God gives us all some small, sweet way 
To set fhe world rejoicing.— Sel. 





Seat Work. For the Blackboard 


(Words from Youth's Companion. 


IV 


This is the sun 
that shone on the 
bud, that followed 
the leaf, that 
sprang from the 
seed that the wind 
sowed. 





I 


This is the seed that the wind 
sowed. 


This is the leaf that 
sprang 
the wind sowed. 


Illustrations by Nina Marshall.) 


II 
Ill 


This is the bud 
that followed the 
leaf, that sprang 
from the seed the 
wind sowed. 


from the seed 





This is the flower of 
beauty rare, that loved 
the sun, that shone on the 

bud, that followed the leaf, that sprang 
from the seed, that the wind sowed. 
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Seed Travelers 


MARIA DELAND MCLEOD 


Seed Aeronauts. 


HIS is the season for seeds. Let us watch for them 
as we go out these pleasant September days. Here 
is a milkweed pod, with its doors wide open, and the 
seeds shaking out their fluffy white hair. A gentle 

wind comes, and one tiny balloon after another sails off, 
bearing its precious burden. 

We will also find the feathery seeds of the following 
plants :— 


dogbane smoke tree 
fireweed virgin’s bower 
willow goldenrod 
poplar asters 
dandelion thistles 
clematis daisies 


cat-tail flag 


See that belated maple key as it whirls in the air! It acts 
like a boy’s kite. Did you ever think of the use of this thin, 
flat wing? Itis said that a strong breeze will carry these 
thirty rods away. 


How many kinds of keys can you find? Here are a few. 


maple hop-tree catalpa 
ash pine blue beech 
elm spruce ailanthus 
box-elder _arborvitz tulip tree 


Did you notice the poppy pod? It reminds one some- 
what of a salt shaker, only the holes are around the top 
edge of the sides. When the stem is bent by the wind out 
drop the seeds. 

The snow is another good helper. Just watch the weeds 
that stand above the snow in some open field, the first time 
you getachance. Their stems are brittle, and how easily 
the wind breaks off their tops! Away goes the whole top, 
scattering seeds in every direction. There are quite a 
number of plants that linger for a snow slide. Among these 
you will find 

low hop clover 
Russian thistle 


evening primrose 
pepper grasses 


Not only do they like to coast, but the fruit of one tree, 
the locust, turns itself into an ice boat! On a windy day, 
when there is a good crust, you may see the half-pod of this 
tree, scudding before the breeze. Every jolt sends off a 
seed, and by and by, with a bound, it lands in a ditch. 


Seed Sailors 


One of these is the cranberry with its water-tight com- 
partments. Some of the sedge seeds have an air space 
within to sustain them on the water. The arrow-head seed 
has a spongy ridge which serves as a life preserver. 

The following seeds have some such device :-— 


hop water plantain 

nettle bur reed 

cinquefoil buttonbush 
avens 


Seed Shooters 


If we are in the woods some November day, we may be 
astonished to hear a sharp click, click. Do not be alarmed ! 
It is only the witch-hazel giving a good send-off to its seeds ! 
These may often be found thirty feet away. There are other 
seed shooters, though they do not cover such long distances. 
Some of them are :—- 


violet wild bean 
sage peas 

vetches balsam 

wood sorrel wild geranium 
castor bean mustards 


Seed Tramps 
How many seeds did you help distribute on your walk 


to-day? There, along the bottom of your dress is a bunch 
of what?— yes! burrs. Jet us open one and see the black 
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seeds. We can remember the time when we made doll's 
furniture out of them, and never dreamed there were seeds 
inside! Look at those black things on the side of your 
dress. Ah! those are beggar ticks. ‘They are ever ready 
for a lift. 
You may find these stickers, too, some day,— 
hooked crowfoot clotbur 
Jamestown weed tick-trefoil 


Seed Stowaways 


Did you ever stop to think how the crow helps the wild 
cherry tree? How inviting those cherries looked, and how 
eagerly he ate them! The soft pulp was digested, but the 
hard seeds were thrown off, unharmed. The robins, crows, 
and cat-birds do much for the plants. When other seeds 
are not plentiful, they feed on some of these berries :— 


pokeweed Virginia creeper 
poison ivy sumach 
red cedar black alder 


bayberry 


Let us not forget the squirrels who have planted so many 
oaks and chestnuts. From many a forgotten storehouse 
have come noble oaks and spreading nut trees ! 

The ants, too, have done their part. The next time you 
see an ant with a seed, look closely. You will find that that 
seed is particularly easy for the ant to carry. It has a ridge, 
or a little knob on the end, so that he may drag it along 
readily. 

Some of the seeds they like are these :— 


wild ginger celandine 
cyclamen periwinkle 
bellwort trillium 

snake-root milkworts 


Dutchman’s breeches 


Raining Upside Down 
A. H. D. 


The little tin basin of water was empty, just as sure as the 
world! And Peggy had left water in it the last time she 
made mud pies in the back yard, so to be sure and have it 
ready to “mix” with, next time. Peggy always made 
arrangements beforehand for things — even mud pies. And 
of course she hadn’t thought of going out to Grandpa’s and 
staying so long, when she made this arrangement. 

““ Now where's that water gone?” she mused. “ If it had 
been at Grandpa’s, the chickens would have drunk it up, 
but here —”’ 

“ Poh, I know where it’s gone to!” Dicky cried loftily. 
Dicky went to a big school, not kindergarten, and so he 
knew a great deal. 

“It rained wf —that’s where it went,” he explained. 

“It what, Dicky Plummer?” 

“ Rained up into the sky — it always does, and there, 
by’mby, it’ll rain down again. Where'd you s’pose all the 
rain comes from?” 

“ Well, I didn’t s’pose it came out o’ my mixin’-pan — so 
there!’ cried Peggy’s clear, indignant little voice scornfully. 
Then she ran to mamma to see what it all meant, for 
mamma always knew. 

‘* Dicky says it rains upside down, mamma!”’ she cried. 
“ T guess he’d laugh to see it!” Mamma laughed to see 
Peggy’s face. 

“He can’t see it, dear,— nobody can, unless the air is so 
cold that it runs together into tiny drops and makes a mist 
or fog. Dicky was right — the water in your little tin pan 
was taken up into the air again, to rain down some day with 
the other water the air has drawn up from the surface of 
ponds and rivers. If it should be very cold when it gets 
ready to come back to us, it will be —wAa#, Dicky ?.” 

“ A snow-storm”’ said Dicky promptly. 

“Yes, dear. And so it goes back and forth between the 
sky and earth. It’s one of the wonderful things the 
wonderful world is full of, little Peg.” 
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Children of Many Nations 





Eskimo 


I 


Oh! I am a sturdy young Eskimo, 

With a suit of fur and a house of snow. 
When I’ve plenty of blubber and fat to eat, 
A sled made of bones and my dogs so fleet, 
What more do I need? Now isn’t it true 
That I’m just as happy a child as you? 











Chinese 


II 


If you’il come round the world and visit me 
And my little sister, pretty Sing Lee, 

For dinner we’ll have some fricaseed mice, 
With a cup of tea and the finest rice, 

I will braid your hair in a cue like mine, 
And we’ll have the gayest kind of a time. 











A roof of palm is over my head, 

At night I sleep on a palm leaf bed, 

From a leaf of palm was woven my hat, 

I eat my supper on a palm leaf mat, 

The food that I eat the palm trees give, 
Now what is my name and where do | live? 





M. HELEN BECKWITH 


IV 


I am a jolly, jolly, little Jap, 

Hear my little shoes go clap, clap, clap, 
When I go to school I leave them at the door, 
Then down I sit on a mat on the floor. 

I use these chop sticks when it’s time to dine, 
A silk gown I wear when I'm dressed up fine. 














Japanese 
Vv 


An Indian “ brave ”’ I surely shall be, 
But now I’m a baby tied to a tree. 

“‘ Be a good papoose,” my mother will say, 

« And the birdies will sing to you all day.” 
Then I watch the clouds in the far blue sky, 
I am going to catch one by and by. 





My flag of silk I owe to the Jap, 

To the Eskimo my sealskin cap, 

My palm leaf fan grew on Java’s trees, 

For crackers and rockets I thank the Chinese, 








shed. a 
i 
American 


The Indian’s land and my own are one. 
Which boy do you think has the most fun? 
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A Good Motto 


Is life a fret and tangle, 
And everything gone wrong? 
Are friends a bit disloyal 
And enemies too strong? 
Is there no bright side showing, 
Then — as a sage has said — 
Polish up the dark side, 
And look at that instead! ” 


The darkest plank of oak will show 
Sometimes the finest grain ; 

The roughest rock will sometimes yield 

A gleaming, golden vein. 
Don’t rail at Fate, declaring 
That no brightness shows ahead, 
But ‘ polish up the dark side, 

And look at that instead!” 

— Priscilla Leonard 


Dolls in the Primary Room 
A. E. W. 


CANNOT remember a time when a doll of some de- 
| scription did not form a part of my primary school 
belongings. 

In fact, a doll has always seemed to be one of the 
necessary “objects” for lesson use during the first few days 
or weeks of school. : 

This may not come under the head of “literature” or 
“ nature study,” upon which we are admonished these later 
days to base all our lessons with little children, but it does 
strike a responsive chord in the nature of the timid, shrink- 
ing, voiceless little child, and gains her attention, draws her 
out, draws her nearer to you, than almost anything else will 
do. All children are not timid, but many children are. We 
have dolls great and dolls small, for the cost is but a trifle, 
and the pleasure and profit countless. 

The doll most admired and best loved is a_ blue-eyed, 
bald-headed baby doll (just a common doll with the wig 
removed) dressed in long clothes. 

The mamma doll, who sits in a tiny rocking chair, is very 
respectfully regarded, and some thoughtful child always sees 
that the baby doll is carefully restored to its mother’s arms 
when the lesson is over. 

How can we so effectually teach a lullaby as to allow 
some child to stand in front of the school and tenderly rock 
the baby doll in her arms in time to the soft, sweet music 
of the lullaby? ‘The added expression, the spirit and soul 
in the song will tell you the result. 

“The boys do not care for the dolls,’ do you say? 
it, and I think you will be surprised as I have been. 

Encourage the doll love, the mother love, the tender, 
gentle side of the boy’s nature —rather do not discourage 
it, and you will generally see that boys will be gentle and 
thoughtful as well as noisy and brave. 

It is a misfortune that so much of this tenderness is 
religiously trained out of our boys. Do not be afraid that 
this doll love will detract from the manliness of his nature ; 
all true manliness has a vein of tenderness running through 
the bravery. 

Later in the year the Eskimo doll, the Indian doll, the 
Chinese and Japanese dolls, are in turn introduced, as the 
time and lesson may suggest, and the teacher will make 
much or little of their use as her skill, tact or inclination 
may direct. 

A little Indian cradle is manufactured, and the children 
are not long in naming the baby “Hiawatha”’ and suggest- 
ing where the cradle shall be hung, etc. The expressed 
desire of one little boy —“I wish we could have the grand- 
mother doll, too, and that would be Nokomis ’’— led me to 
feel that the lesson had not been without profit. 

The Puritan dolls gave an added interest to the story of 
the “ Mayflower” and “ The First Thanksgiving,’ and were 
christened one year John and Priscilla. 

If you are fortunate enough to possess, or lucky enough 
to have loaned to you, as I have been, a collection of dolls 
brought from different European countries, you will awaken 


’ 


Try 
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an interest in these people, their customs and manners of 
dress that will last beyond the primary room. 

Let us have “ Doll Day,” too, at least once a year. We 
can easily arrange so that there will be no little one who 
‘“*had no doll to bring,” and the day will be one of pleasure 
and profit if rightly carried out. There are ways in which 
** Doll days ’’ may be mingled experiences of satisfied pride 
and broken hearts, but you will not have it so I am certain. 


Curiosity 


Eva D. KELLOGG 


“ Curiosity is as much the parent of attention as attention is of memory. 
To teach one who has no curiosity to learn, is to sow a field without 
ploughing it.".— Whately 

A Methodist minister, on being asked why that denomina- 
tion indulged in such lively music, answered, that they 
didn’t believe in letting the wicked world have all the good 
tunes. So it may be said of harnessing in that unconquer- 
able attribute of human nature, that turned everything topsy- 
turvey in Edenic days, to help do the work of the school- 
room, in reconstructing this same fallen humanity. This use 
of curiosity as a mental stimulus, has the logic of simila 
similibus for a foundation :— if it tore down, it ought to 
build up. 

No matter how carefully a lesson has been prepared, if it 
be presented in affirmative statements, the class will receive 
it in dead indifference. An unquestionable acceptance of 
facts is the death warrant of interest and attention in any 
class. If, on the contrary, this same lesson be ingeniously 
presented with an “air’’ that a secret is to be discovered, 
the children are alert in an instant, seeking for a clue ; and 
it is a well known fact that boys respond just as quickly to 
the stimulus as girls do. Strange ! 

I once saw a teacher give a first lesson in decimal frac- 
tions. She came before the class with paper and scissors, 
and with a puzzling half smile, began cutting it into slips. 
Gradually the rustle of the class died away. Everybody 
wondered. As piece after piece of that mysterious paper 
fluttered down on the desks in the front row, the wide-eyed 
children held their breath in suspense. What could it all 
mean? When she had gathered them all up again on a 
book-cover, making a restored whole out of the ten parts, 
she held it up to watchful eyes in a room so quiet that the 
ticking of the clock alone broke the silence. Not much 
difficulty in holding the attention of the class afterthat. To 
borrow our text figure, curiosity had ploughed the field and 
the seed would fall on good soil. Each of these ten pieces 
were cut into ten others, and these in turn into ten more 
tiny bits, with the same impenetrable air of mystery. Of 
course explanations and blackboard work followed, but the 
class had been led by curiosity alone to walk pleasurably 
into that bottomless sea of infinitesimals, without knowing 
that they were in the very Styx of waters, or ever finding it 
out afterward,— for decimals were carried with a furore that 
year. 


Be Prompt 


Be prompt. The tardy habit grows, 
And gets a sound berating ; 
For people always count the fanits 
Of those who keep them waiting. 
— French Proverb 


A member of the school board was visiting the school one day, 
and the teacher politely invited him to question the pupils. ‘I 
reckon I'll try ye on spellin’,” said the man. ‘‘ John, spell egg- 
wiped.” But John failed, and so did all the others. Great was 
the astonishment of the scholars and the amusement of the 
teacher when the committeeman spelled the word himself — 
E-g-y-p-t.— Judge 


‘* Mamma,” inquired little Waldo Bunker, of Boston, who is 
spending the winter in Florida, ‘‘ what is that body of water?” 
‘‘The Atlantic ocean, my dear” ‘The Atlantic ocean!” ex- 
claimed little Waldo, in amazement. ‘‘ Why, I thought the 
Atlantic ocean was near Boston!” 


> 
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The Hairy-Cap Moss 


NinA L. MARSHALL N. Y. City 


N the banks of the brooks, or along sunny slopes of 
the wood roads and often even in dry pasture lands, 
there are encamped armies of tiny green soldiers ; 
(Fig. 1.) They are so small that perhaps you have 





passed them by without secing them; but you can find 
them and you will be well repaid for the hunt when you see 
the little fellows standing so bravely. Each has a slender 
brown pole held high in the air with a tiny brown box care- 
fully balanced on the top. 

There must be a secret in the box, for each soldier takes 
such care of his own and has.his box covered with so many 
pretty covers one would hardly know the boxes were there. 
You may take them off yourself, if you are gentle, the moss 
soldiers will not care. The first little cover (Fig. 2.) is 
light brown and has soft silky hairs all over it which makes 
it look like Robinson Crusoe’s hairy hunting cap, and that is 
why the moss soldiers are called the hairy-cap mosses. 

When the little moss soldier is ready to tell his secret he 
pushes off the hairy cap cover and a little lid is revealed 





Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


(Fig. 3) that looks like a tiny Tam-o’-Shanter cap. I am 
sure that when the moss plant soldiers push them off 
(Fig. 4) if any Brownies are about, they will scamper home 
with them for their Brownie babies to wear when they go 
out to see the hairy-cap parade. 

Under the Tan-o’Shanter cap is a thin round plate 
(Fig. 5) held down by a great many little points bent over 
its edge. When the warm sun shines on the little points 
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they spring up, the thin plate blows away (Fig. 6), and the 
secret is out! For with a twist of the pole (Fig. 7) the 
moss plant turns over the box, and out flies a fine green 
powder! The wind will blow this powder far and wide. 
It is not strange that the moss-plant soldier has taken such 
care of the powder, for it is from this that new moss 
soldiers are to grow. 

In order that the moss plants may have strength to carry 
the boxes and to make the fine green powder, they must 
have food and plenty of water. Their mouths are little 
balls with thin walls like tiny air balloons set in rows on the 
upper side of their slender pointed leaves. If the air is 
moist, the water can pass right through the thin walls of the 
little balls, or cells as they are called ; so in the evening or 
on cloudy days, the moss plant spreads all the slender green 
leaves and drinks in water through the thin walls of the 
the cells ; but when the sun makes the air dry and would 
take all the water from the fresh green leaves, the moss 
plant folds together the sides of the leaves, and turns them 
up against the stem (Fig. 8) ; this hides all away from the 
sun so that he cannot take away the water. If you find a 
fresh hairy-cap and will take it up in your hand, you can see 
the leaves turn up toward the stem as in the picture, but put 
him in a glass of water and he will soon spread them all out 
again and will look as jolly as ever. 





When all the hairy-cap mosses are holding up their leaves, 
the bank looks bare and dry ; but when the air is moist and 
the leaves are all spread out the bank will look green and 
soft as a carpet. 

Polytrichum commune, the hairy-cap moss, begins set- 
ting its fruit in the spring and matures late in the summer. 
It may be found in all stages in September. 





Still amid the flux of things 
And purposeless gray happenings, 
Some force subsists that makes for Beauty, 
And something through the echoes sings. 
—I. Zangwill 
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Teachers’ Letters 


(This page is open every month for letters from teachers.— Ed.) 


Coffee for Luncheon 
To the editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION: 


Dear Madam :—In one number of Primary EDUCATION you 
had a very interesting account of a teachers’ jolly and sensible 
luncheon. Since then I have heard of, and tried with great suc- 
cess, something which to my mind adds a ‘‘ finishing touch” to 
the luncheon or dinner described. 

A reliable coffee firm (Humphrey, 4 Water Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) have begun putting up good coffee in little muslin bags 
teady for use. I put one of these little bags in an envelope and 
carry it to school, dropping itinto a dipper of boiling water at 
luncheon time, and in ten minutes I have the nicest cup of coffee 
imaginable. Three bays of the small size cost six cents, postage 
paid — one bag being enough for a little more than an ordinary 
coffee-cup. Since the first experiment I prefer to buy mine in a 
can as that is air tight and the coffee keeps better. There are 
different sized bags of coffee both cheaper and dearer. (0, the 
joy of no grounds to clean out when dish washing time comes!) 


Yr. ¥. BR. 


The Pencil for Drawing 


Dear Editor :— 1 am more than pleased to find in a recent num- 
ber of Primary EpucaTIOon that you are still advocating the use 
of the pencil for drawing. More and more the idea seems to be 
growing that in free hand art work for children the brush only 
should be used, and I have been sorely puzzled as to whether I 
too should adopt this method. I have my children use Milton 
Bradley’s water color paper, Japanese brushes ,— working always 
from still life — and in every respect except that of giving up the 
pencil for out-lining, I consider I am ‘‘ up with the times.” Cer- 
tainly I havé had great success so far with my children, and 
enjoy having the parents tell me confidentially that their children 
have remarkable talent for drawing and painting ‘‘ which they 
had not realized” and that Mary or Jimmy ‘‘is always drawing 
when indoors.” 

One thing more. I often wonder if other teachers who have 
both boys and girls in their primary classes find that all the girls 
learn to draw much faster than the boys. I had one exception to 
that rule, and he is now ceasing to be an exception,— and yet so 
far as I can see the boys work as hard as the girls and seem as 
ambitious. 

A TEACHER 


Dolls in the School-room 


Dear Madam :—I am interested in the use of dolls in the 
primary school-room. 

My school-room is so seated that pupils must pass directly in 
front of visitors, should we be fortunate enough to have any: It 
is not pleasart for the guests, the children, or myself, for me to 
be constantly saying to one child or another, ‘‘ What should you 
say?” or ** What did you forget?” People look at me as much 
as to say, ‘‘ That is all for show; why do you not teach them 
such things so they will remember for themselves, or leave them 
untaught? ” 

We do not want them left untaught; the polite, unembarrassed, 
«« Excuse me, please,” from childish lips is very pleasant, but it is 
not at all so, when it comes shyly and awkwardly, after you have 
reminded the child, before strangers, of ‘‘ something which he 
forgot.” : 

One day when a little girl brought her fair-haired, blue-eyed 
doll to visit the school, the thought flashed across my mind,.to 
make her a real visitor, place her in a large chair, and treat her 
with all due politeness. 

She was introduced to the school as Miss Marie. She had no 
feelings; she did nt make us feel uncomfortable or self-con- 
scious, when we had to pass in front of her the second time, in 
order to say ‘‘ Excuse me.” It seemed a little strange to me at 
first to be obliged to say so deferentially to a doll, ‘‘ Please excuse 
me, Miss Marie,” but that soon wore off. 

Miss Marie, as well as a number of other well-bred dolls, visited 
us frequently after that, and I found that the childish embarrass- 
ment before visitors soon disappeared. 


We have made another use of dolls. We occasionally make a 
bed for one on our table, and after singing it to sleep softly, with 
our lullaby songs, we try during the remainder of the session, to 
be very quiet, so as not to waken her. If this is entered into 
with the right spirit it tends to teach a gentleness of motion, a 


‘thoughtful quietness in the use of books, slates, and feet. 


Battle Creek Mich. GEORGIA ERRINTON 


Double o or oo? 


Dear Editor :— In reply to your question about teaching double 
o, I find it preferable in primary work to teach w double 6 d 
(wood) for two reasons. 

First, no matter how low and indistinctly pupils speak there is 
no doubt in the teacher's mind whether one or two letters are 
meant if the word double is used. 

Second, it firmly fixes upon the mind of the pupil that there are 
twoo'sand notone. Even in words of more than one syllable, if we 
had formed the habit of using the word double I believe we might 
have saved ourselves much of that vagueness of mind which 
often confronts us when the question arises — one / or two? 


Cora L. Stair 


Right or Wrong? 


Dear Editor :—1 have no more ability to teach drawing than to 
te:ch Choctaw, yet I am supposed to give three lessons a week in 
it. 

Heretofore, I have given the children pencils and paper and let 
them use it for half an hour; if by chance they improved it was 
through no fault of mine. 

The prospect of that ill spent half bour used to darken the 
whole day for me and during the time I felt as if I were obtaining 
money under false pretences. 

Now, that isn’t a pleasant feeling, is it? Well, I revolted and 
lately have been using that half hour for work which I can do. 
But O! I feel so wretched! I have such a rush of blood to the 
head every time there is a step at the door for fear I shall be 
caught in the midst of my nefarious filching of time. I cower 
under the supervisor’s gaze even when I meet her on the street 
and at her cordial greeting I feel like falling down and confessing 
how I am treating her. 

So you see, I am just as unhappy as before. Now, I came to 
the conclusion that I would refer the case to you and put the 
entire responsibility upon your shoulders and I shall abide by 
your decision, which I sincerely hope will! be against the drawing. 

No, there is no teacher who willexchange. I have tried that; 
offered every inducemeat but the ‘study is not popular in my 
school. Now, dear Mrs. Kellogg, I am dreadfully in earnest; 
Which shall it be, drawing or no drawing? time well or badly 
spent? . 7 

Sincerely yours, 
A New ENGLAND CONSCIENCE 





Questions and Answers 


Supt. Q. wanted a teacher. Supt. X. knew her. 





Supt. Q. to Supt. X.— You know Miss Z ? Isshea 
good teacher? Is she a good scholar? Where trained? 
Pleasant? Good dresser? Good looking? Religious? 


Pleasing to children? Agreeable with teachers? 
whine? Good health? Contented? Flirt any? 
you hire her for grade? 
Supt. X. replies: — Yes. Yes. 
ticularly. 


Does she 
Would 





Fair. Normal. Not par- 
Might dress better without being extravagant. 
Yes. Goes tu churchsome. Fairly. Notvery. Grumbles 
some. Good health redeems her. Fairly contented and 
much admired by gentlemen. Yes. I would; she will do 


good work if she is well disciplined.— Se/. 





. Wild morning glory (bindweed) 
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The gues 


Mrs. HENRY C. BURBANK St. Pau. Minn. 


[The object of the presentation of a number of these 
pictures as a supplement, this month, is to enable the teacher 
to p'ace a copy in the hands of each member of the class, 
when the picture is under consideration. This will greatly 
enhance the interest of the class and enable them to study 
detail as they could not, if the picture was hung upon the 
wall. These pictures can be separated and mounted upon 
neutral tinted cardboard of sufficient size that the fingers of 
the children will not touch or soil the picture. One closing 
word is the secret of keeping up the interest in this work : 
viz., Do not let the children see too much of these pictures 
at any one time. Only a little at a time ; create interest but 
never exhaust it—d. | 


The Myth 


The teacher might give the story of the picture in some 
such way as this: 

Here is a picture, painted on the ceiling of a beautifu. 
palace in Rome. I want you. to look at it first, then I’m 
going to tell you a story about it. The Greeks, a people 
who lived ages and ages ago, before Christ was born or the 
bible had been written, used to teach their little boys and 
girls the story I am going to tell you, and the little boys and 
girls believed it was every bit true, because their fathers 
and mothers believedit, too. They believed that the sun was 
a car or chariot of fire drawn by four splendid big horses ; 
that every morning they came up out of the eastern sea 
bringing the sunrise with them, and every evening sank 
down into the western sea leaving the night behind them. 
They believed these horses and this chariot (which had 
only two wheels) belonged to a great and powerful god 
whom they called Zeus (Zoos) who lived high up on the top 
of a great mountain which no one could ever get to —a 
mountain named Olympus. And this god had many sons 
and daughters, but only one of them, Apollo, did he allow 
to drive the car and horses of the Sun. _But he only drove 
them for a part of every year, from the spring until the fall, 
for then Apollo went away to a land where it was always 
cold and always light (they called it the land of the Hy- 
per-bé-re-ans, the place where old Boreas lives, you know), 
and there he stayed until the.first day of April of the next 
year, and with him went everything that the Greeks loved 
the best — the swallows, the roses, the green wheat fields, 
and the dancing, bubbling springs. So when he went away, 
they appointed days of mourning and lamenting, and of 
singing doleful songs, and waited and watched for him to 
come back again. Sure enough, on the first day of April, 
punctually to the minute with the first streak of dawning, 
Apollo mounts his car on the other side of the world, gives 


the eins to the horses, and away they go, and up they come 
from the rim of the sea,— breaking, tearing, rearing, plung- 
ing, prancing through the morning clouds, with a burst of 
color and a flash of light. And he never came alone. 
Sprug came always with him,—the Greeks call her 
Aurora. The remarkable part of it was that while Summer 
always went away with him it was Spring who always came 
back with him, and of course she brought her birds and 
flowers with her. And not only Spring, but the Hours and 
Graces and Love came, too. Apollo never wou/d go any- 
where without them. You see the Hours had to keep 
things in order. There were four of them, one for each 
season of the year and each quarter of the day. They had 
to see to it that everything that went on up in the sky and 
down on the earth was done at exactly the right time and in 
the right way, not to-morrow, or next week, or some other 
time, but exactly in its own time ; because you see if every- 
thing wasn’t done on time and in order then the days and 
the nights, and the summer and winter, and the clouds and 
the trees would all get mixed up together. Then how could 
they ever be straightened out again? But the old Greeks 
thought it was not enough to do things on time and in order 
but they must be done beautifully, as well, and that is the 
reason why the three Graces must always go hand in hand 
with the Hours. (The teacher may supply the meaning of 
these Graces as she chooses; perhaps cleanness of person, 
purity of thought, etc., or a beautiful form, a beautiful soul 
and a beautiful behavior — whatever will be best adapted 
to her children.) 

But what would be the good, the Greeks still asked, if one 
has Apollo (the morning Sun), Aurora (the Spring), the 
Hours (good order), and the Graces, if there be yet one 
thing lacking, the greatest of all? Now what should be 
that one thing, greatest of all? Why, Zove of course (the 
Greeks called him Eros, and the Romans Cupid). So Love 
comes, too, to make all complete, and on their arrival the 
Greeks have a three days’ festival of rejoicing when they 
made wreaths of the flowers Spring brought with her and 
marched in processions and sang songs of Love. They 
called this festival the Vigil of Venus. Why? 


The Picture 


Now that we have told the story in words, let us see how 
Guido Reni (Gweedo Raynee) has told it with his paint-box 
and brush. Here they all are, just starting off for the drive, 
about four o’clock on the morning of April first. There 
below is the sea, from which they have just come up, calm 
and smooth as it always is when Apollo comes over the rim 
of it. When he is driving the sun-car, he is called Phcebus, 
the shining Apollo (he has many other names besides). 
There he sits in his two-wheeled four-horse chariot, and 
though he has driven so many, many times over the same 
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road, and he can manage those powerful, prancing horses 
with one hand, yet he is not driving carelessly ; he is giving 
his whole attention to it. See how his eyes are fastened on 
the way he is going! He looks neither to right nor to left, 
but strictly attends to his duty. (I wish I could stop and 
tell you the story of another god, Phaeton, who tried to 
drive without doing this.) How many horses are there? 
What is their color? Why are they dappled white and 
brown, do you suppose? Did you ever notice the shadows 
cast by the bright light of the sun? And, yes, there are 
the four Hours in front, and the three Graces behind, with 
hands locked in hands, dancing around the car. Notice, 
too, that while it is a man who does the hardest work, it is 
women who keep things in order and make them beautiful. 
The figure flying through the air in front of all is Spring, 
scattering flowers as she flies. 


* “ Strewing the ground with daffydowndillies 
And cowslips and kingcups and loved yellow lilies.” 


And who should you think is this: little fellow with wings 
flying after her as fast as he can fly? (His Greek name? 
His Roman name? His Christian name?) What is he 
carrying in his hand? Why a lighted torch? Did you ever 
feel your heart get warm when somebody you love is near 
you? Spring looks back at him and he looks only at her. 
How they love each other — they two —and how glad they 
are to get back to the world together again to make every- 
body else glad and happy! They just “ can’t wait.” Indeed 
nobody can wait in this picture. They are all going with a 
rush and a gallop. You can see that by the way the horses’ 
hoofs are flying through the air and the draperies of all are 
being blown back by the wind. (They don’t wear clothes, 
you see — just draperies—just such things as the old 
Greeks themselves used to wear.) Then, although they are 
all dancing around for joy, they are all watching, too. 
Forward, backward, all about in every direction their glances 
fly to see if everything is going right up there among the 
clouds and down there on the earth below. See what pretty 
white hands and arms and feet they have and how soft and 
fleecy the white clouds are ! 

If the children are mature enough, much could be said of 
the composition of the picture. Attention may be called to 
the sense of life and motion effected by the wind-blown 
draperies and the verve and spring of all the figures. Next 
the unity, which, taking the god for its center, makes all the 
lines of the picture lead back to him, and how well all’ is 
held together by the reins in the hand of the god and the 
locked hands of the goddessses. ‘Then the skilful grouping 
of the Graces and the Hours—the Graces following, as is fit. 
The first Hour, young, sweet and simple, bends a forward 
head, her eyes fixed on the future; the second is well con- 
tent with the present; the third, the most powerful and 
beautiful, linked with one hand to the present, points with 
the other to the coming time of greater joys and higher 
triumphs, while she still keeps her face turned towards that 
“‘ sweet, faint first of all” ; then the fourth Hour, who is not 
looking forward at all, but only back. Mark the rhythmic 
flow, the play and interplay of beautiful curved lines— there 
is hardly a straight line in the whole picture. Observe care- 
fully the lovely bit of landscape below, the smooth, calm sea, 
the castled hills whose tops have but just caught the first 
rays of the coming splendor. Indeed the drawing and 
action is throughout fine, the unity of thought and deed 
unbroken, and the coloring light and bright as was proper to 
the subject. 

Many beautiful quotations of prose and poetry might be 
given the children in this connection, if they can under- 
stand it—not otherwise. 

Meredith says: “ Prose can paint noon, light and evening, 
but poets are needed to sing the dawn.” 

Again, in Goethe’s chorus in “ Faust” : 


“ Hearken! hark! the storm of sunrise 
Sounding but to spirits’ ears, 
As the Hours fling wide the portals 
Of the East and Day appears, 
How the rock-gates, as the chariot 
Of the Sur bursts through, rebound ! 
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Roll of drum and wrath of trumpet 
Crashing, clashing, flashing round. 
Unimaginable splendor, 
Unimaginable sound; 
Light is come and in the tumult 
Sight is deadened, hearing drowned.” 


The Painter 


The name of. the man who painted this picture (the very 
best one he ever did paint, some people think) was Guido 
Reni. He was born in Italy about three hundred years ago, 
near Bologna (Bo-loan’-ya). His father made his living by 
playing a flute and he wanted the little Guido to learn to be 
a flute player, too. But Guido did not want to play on a 
flute. He wanted to paint, and did paint from the time he 
was three years old. When he was only nine years old he went 
into an academy of art (a school where painting is taught) 
in Bologna and when he was only thirteen years old he could 
paint beautiful pictures, and when he was twenty, his teachers 
could teach him nothing more. Then soon after he left 
Bologna and went to Rome, and the Pope liked his pictures 
and had him paint a great many for him. It was while he 
was in Rome that he painted this picture. They call it 
there, “ Phoebus-Apollo and Aurora.’’ After twenty years 
there he went back to Bologna and had a school of his own 
to teach young people how to paint. At this time he was 
very wealthy and lived in great splendor. But through dis- 
sipation and spendthrift generosity he was reduced to great 
poverty and debt in his old age, and when he died his large 
and splendid funeral was paid for by his pupils and friends. 

(It must be kept in the minds of the children that the 
original is a colored painting of large size, and not like the 
black and white reproduction they hold in their hands. + It 
will also be interesting to them to know that because of the 
inconvenience of studying a picture painted upon the ceiling, 
a mirror has been placed upon a table directly under the 
picture, that visitors may study it more easily.) 


Arrangement of Flowers 


I had occasion at one time to be a guest in a country 
home. Each morning the mistress of the house brought into 
my apartment a basket of flowers; these she jammed and 
crowded into a gayly colored jardiniére whose flaming tints 
fought and struggled with the exquisite tones of the flowers. 
Instead of adding to the beauty of my room, as she 
intended, she created a discord which was hard to be 
endured. Later on, there came into the same house another 
woman, who quietly took charge of the flowers. Oftentimes 
I would find in my apartment a tall, colorless glass vase with 
a single rose in it, or, perchance, it would be a low dish in 
which a few violets with a few, cool, green leaves were 
placed ; sometimes an earthen colored jar with half a dozen 
tall, queenly lilies. No matter what the flowers were, the 
quiet refinement and beauty of their arrangement always 
revealed the true artistic touch.— Eiizabeth Harrison 

Which arrangement is oftenest seen in the school-room? 

—E£Ed. 


Nature and Childhood 


“In the first place, the infancy of every human being 
born under favorable conditions is full of inspiration, which 
acts in the consciousness long before it has found words to 
express its exalted and excited emotions. The ‘blue sky 
overhead, the green expanse underfoot, the breath of the 
flowers, the smile of the mother, the voices of loving 
guardians and friends, the changes of day and night, the roll 
of thunder, the blaze of lightning — all that makes up the 
scenery and orchestra of Nature, as yet uninterpreted in 
language sinks into the consciousness to be remembered 
only in the effects they have produced. The low soft chirp 
the bird hears in the nest, while the mother is brooding over 
him, lives in his memory, I doubt not, through all the noisy 
carols of the singing season, so I remember the little songs 
my mother sang to me when I was old enough to run about 
and had not outgrown the rhymes of the nursery.”— Ofver 
Wendell Holmes 
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The Editor’s Page 


September 


Back Again 


And I am glad to see you. I hope you are rested and 
just a little glad to come back again to the school-room, and 
to open your September number of Primary EpucatIon. 
Don’t look it through hastily, as a salve to your professional 
conscience, and then lay it down with indifference ; take it 
up now and again “ between times ” till you know all there 
is in it — for there is not a line in it from beginning to end 
that has not been carefully written or culled for your especial 
benefit. 

I would like to see what you have brought back for your 
work besides brown cheeks, a new springiness, and bright- 
ened eyes. Have you met somebody who has sympathized, 
suggested, and broadened your outlook? And has Nature 
touched you with a help and healing all her own? And 
have you gathered tangible treasures in woods and by sea- 
shore for the little ones who have not been to any of these 
delectable places? Try and find out in the first few days of 
school-room life where your children have passed their 
vacation. Don’t ask them and compel some poor little 
tot who has been in the street most of the time, to listen 
to the glowing descriptions of the more fortunate ones. 

But in ways that you know, get the vacation facts concern- 
’ ing these children, and try to understand them accordingly. 
It is a terrible thing for a child to lose his birthright of a 
country vacation, and live only in the dusty glare of the city 
streets, subject mostly, to evil influences. Give the best of 
yourself to such unfortunates. They need you a thousand 
times more than the others who have lived with the butter- 
flies and the daisies. 

The first few days in school are weighty with results. The 
opinion of your children has almost set in the mold when 
they go home the first Friday night. What will it be? 
Have they been drawn or repulsed? Have you been the 
woman and the teacher, or the teacher“alone? If they 
meet you on the street on Saturday, what will they feel like 
doing? Will they smile to see you in the tell-tale way chil- 
dren have, or will they be indifferent, self-conscious, or half 
frightened because it is “ teacher”? You cannot afford to 
miss the meaning of one of these manifestations. 


How and Why we Teach Primitive Life 


is considered in Mr. Jackman’s article on “ Constructive 
Work” in this number. Read that paper closely and care- 
fully enough to understand the writer’s position in this 
matter. It may change your year’s program. Mr. Jackman 
thinks for himself. 


Voices 


A little boy said, at the close of the first week of school, 
that his teacher had a “ restful voice’’ because ‘she had not 
made him want to fight yet.” We run away from some 
people because we cannot bear the sound of their rasping 
voices another minute. What are the little children to do 
who may be compelled to hear such voices five hours a day 
for ten months? Poor victims! They will writhe under 
the discomfort, and then be told to “ sit still” in the same 
tone, plus a little higher pitch. Some day a teacher’s elec- 
tion may hinge upon her voice — ¢ien she will begin to 
think about it, and to modulate it. 
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(Sage College) Ithaca, N. Y. 


Have you made any arrangement for examining the chil- 
dren for defective eyes or ears? Call no child dull till you 
have tested the seeing and hearing. 


A Word to Contributors 


Do not send any colored or pencil work. Sharp contrasts 
in black and white are essential for reproduction. 

Do not expect an immediate publication of your contribu- 
tions even when accepted. Others were before you and are 
still waiting. Contributors can never understand an editor’s 
reasons for the selection of matter, already accepted, for 
any single issue. Have faith, accept things as they are, wait 
patiently, or honor some other paper with your offerings. 
Enough manuscripts are received every month by PRIMARY 
EpucaTion to crowd a dozen such publications. All this 
matter is carefully sifted, and sifted again, and only the best 
is retained —the “declined” is promptly returned. But 
there is not space enough for even the “best.” What 
is to be done? Waiting for publication is not an exhilar- 
ating pastime, but there is no other way. 

‘‘ And, finally,” send stamps for return manuscripts. You 
have heard this “many times and oft,” and still you omt. 
If stamps are not enclosed in future, bid your manuscripts 
an affectionate farewell when you mail them. 


A Promotion Blank 


The Conover Promotion Blank, based on the considera- 
tion of the pupil as ar individual, is worth your attention, 
and should be examined early in the school year. For sale 
by Educational Publishing Company, Boston. 


Nature Work 


Dr. Stanley Hall says: ‘“ Children naturally begin with 
interest in animal life; broaden from that to plant life and 
reach intelligent interest in inanimate nature last of all.” 

With which part of nature work have you planned to 
begin the year? 


The Perry Magazine 
is published monthly by the Perry Picture Co. (Malden, 
Mass.) It is bright and attractive in appearance, and well 
illustrated. The descriptive text and general reading matter 
is of unusual excellence. Club together, teachers, and have 
this magazine come to the school building every month to 
keep the artistic side freshened up. 


Our New Serials 


The opening number of Mr. Griggs’ Tennyson must con- 
vince every reader that it will be fully worth while to give 
the best thought and intellectual energy to the study and 
comprehension of this rare analyzation of the great poet. 
The very best way to study and profit by this valuable 
course is to form a school club and take each article as it 
appears for subject discussion. 

The Handicraft series will find favor from the first, if 
enough time and interest are given to it, to see its practica- 
bility. Mr. Kenyon has given information as to the pur- 
chase of material in this number, that is not to be found 
elsewhere. The selection of this work for the youngest 
children was not made hastily. I went, I saw, and I be- 
lieved. Hence, its presentation in Primary EDUCATION. 
If you find obstactes in the way when you begin the work, 
write Mr. Kenyon personally. He will help you. But don’t 
forget to enclose an addressed, stamped envelope for the 


reply. 
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Hero Stories 


M. L. P. 
The Two Workmen 


Two men were at work on a high tower. 

There was a scaffold around the tower. 

A rope held the scaffold in place. 

The men thought the rope was strong. 

Suddenly the rope broke. 

Down went the scaffold. 

Both men caught at a little shelf in the wall of the tower. 

For a minute they clung. 

“ There is not room for both of us,” said John. 

“No,” said James. 

“ What shall we do?” 

“One of us ought to drop.” 

“ But it would kill us.” 

ss hi 

“What will my children do if [ am killed,” John cried. 
“ Who will buy bread for them !”’ 

“You shall not be killed,”’ said James. 
dren that need me. _ I will drop.” 

Then James let go and dropped. 

John climbed up on the little shelf and was saved. 

But James, too, was saved. 

He caught at a rope away down near the ground. 

That broke the fall. But was not James a hero? 


““T have no chil- 


A Story of Nelson 


Nelson was a little lad four years old. 

One day his mother missed him. 

She searched everywhere fag him. 

She called the neighbors to help her search for the child. 

At last they found him down by the water. 

Out in the water was a little dog. 

He could not swim. 

He was crying piteously. 

“‘ Poor little dog,” the little boy said. 

“ Wait, and I will help you.”’ 

Then the little boy waded out into the water. 
was deep. 

He could hardly stand. 

But he saved the little dog. 

“ Why ! were you not afraid? ’’ his mother said. 

“ Afraid?” said the boy. ‘ What is afraid? 
know what afraid is.” 

When this little boy grew up he became a great hero. 

He never knew what afraid meant. 

He became an English naval hero. 

His name was Horatio Nelson. 


John Maynard 


John Maynard was a boat pilot. 

His boat went up and down Lake Erie. 

The pilot was called “‘ Honest John.” 

One day the boat caught fire. 

They were ten miles from the shore. 

One of the men cried “ The hold is on fire ! 
on fire }” 

Then everybody seized a bucket. 

They filled the buckets with water. 

They poured it on the fire. ; 

The fire was everywhere. ‘They could not save the boat. 

“ Run her ashore” the captain shouted. 

“« Aye, aye, sir,” John Maynard answered. 

The engineer put on steam. 


The water 


I don’t 


the hold is 
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They poured water on the sails. 

The boat was going twenty knots an hour. 

“ Keep to the wheel, pilot !’’ the captain shouted. 
“ Aye, aye, sir,” John Maynard answered. 

But the fire spread. 

“Can you hold on, pilot?” the captain shouted, 
“ |’ll try,” John Maynard answered. 

Poor man! he could hardly breathe. 

His hands were blistered. 

“Don’t drop the wheel! ” the captain shouted. 
But John Maynard could not answer. The fire was all 


around him. 


“Hold on five minutes more!” the captain shouted. 
And the brave man did hold on. 

The shore was reached. 

The women and children were saved. 

Not a sailor was lost. 
Only John Maynard ! 


Brave John Maynard. He fell by 


his wheel. 


No one saw him again alive. 
He held till he heard the keel grate on the shore. 
Then he could hold no longer. 

John Maynard had saved the boat. 


Brave, brave pilot. 


Kitty “Christobal ” 
(Adapted from April “ St. Nicholas.’’) 


During the Spanish war, the American ship Oregon, as 
everybody knows, chased the Christobal Colon and captured 
it. When the Oregon party returned with the things they 
had taken from the captured ship they brought back two 
trembling, frightened little kittens. These little treasures 
were soon very much at home on the American ship and 
did not seem to be at all homesick for their old quarters on 
the Christobal Colon. One kitten was given to the captain 
of the Iowa and the other to the commander of the Oregon. 

When the Oregon reached New York, the little Spanish 
kitten which had been named Christobal Colon, was sent to 
the captain’s brother in Michigan. The little traveler made 
quite a sensation on his way to the West. He traveled in a 
basket to which was fastened this placard : 


To Goop AMERICANS. 


Treat me kindly, and give me*food, as I am a prisoner of war fromsthe 
Christobal Colon, being forwarded by my captors, the crew of the Oregon, 
to their gallant commander, Captain Charles E. Clark, whose brave 
efforts forced the Colom to surrender, July 3, 1898. 


Many people came to the express office to see the little 
prisoner who had had a part in one of the great battles of 
the century. In good time he arrived in St. Joseph, 
Michigan. 

By and by he had a call to go to Indianapolis, where he 
was placed on exhibition with his photographs. The sum of 
fifty dollars was raised in this way which went to help the 
Indianapolis Free Kindergarten. The next thing heard of 
the famous little “Chris,” was his appearance at a Chicago 
cat-show. After his return to his master and mistress in St. 
Joseph he seemed very tired and died shortly afterwards. 
The handsome medal he won at Chicago will be sent to the 
crew of the Oregon in memory of their little shipmate. 


To the Blossoms 


‘Goldenrod gay, 
Tell me, I pray, 
Where did you get your soft yellow hair?” 
“T bend my head 
(By breezes led), 
And I catch and tangle sunshine there.” 


*« Sweet blossoms all, 
Both great and small, 
What makes your procession come and go?” 
“ God cares for you, 
And for us, too, 
And his care and love we come to show.” 
—&. M. Jacobs in Kindergarten Magazine 
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A Day 


I’ll tell you how the sun rose,— 
A ribbon at a time. 

The steeples swam in amethyst, 
The news like squirrels ran. 


The hills untied their bonnets, 
The bobolinks begun. 

Then I said softly to myself, 

“That must have been the sun!” 


But how he set, I know not. 
There seemed a purple stile, 
Which little yellow boys and girls 
Were climbing all the while, 


Till when he reached the other side 
A dominie in gray 
Put gently up the evening bars 
And led the flock away. 
— Emily Dickenson 


Pansies 


A. E. A. 
(All rights reserved) 
(Opening song for the entire school.) 
(May be given as a motion song by selected children if preferred.) 


Music, “ Little Lights,” Gospel Hymns No. 6. 


Little purple pansies touched with gold, 

* Growing in one corner of a garden old, 
“ We are very tiny, but we must try 

Just one spot to gladden,— you and I.” 


When September sunbeams long and late © 

Drive the little shadows from the garden gate, 
“‘ We are very happy, so we must try 

Just one sput to gladden,— you and I.” 


When the skies are dreary, dark, and cold, 

And the rain falls softly on the garden old, 
** Other flowers grow weary, so we must try 

Just one spot to gladden,— you and I.” 


“In whatever corner we may grow 
Whether cold or warm the wind may blow, 
Dark the day, or sunny, we still must try 
Just one spot to gladden,— you and I.” 


Secondary Colors 


LovuIsE PArRsOoNS HOPKINS 
(Recited with color badges) 


Red, blue, and yellow, colors three, 

All joined in radiant harmony 

The fair white light of day and truth, 
The blended colors of happy youth ; 

The rainbow’s arch, and the prism’s face, 
Reflecting each with a crystal grace. 
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See ved and dlue in love combine 

To make the vio/ef rare and fine ; 

Color of that sweet, modest flower, 

Of the juicy grape with its purple dower, 

Of the gentle dove, and the sky of morn— 

A beautiful child from color born. 


Now é/ue and yellow are mingled, seen 

In the spreading verdure of meadows green, 
Of summer’s foliage rich and deep— 

Awake in the sunshine, in shade asleep ; 
And the emerald green of the waves’ low curl 
As it breaks o’er coral and shell of pearl. 


Then ved and yelllow to orange shade— 
A gorgeous tinge on the autumn laid, 
The ripened corn and the golden wheat, 
The harvest-field and the orchard sweet, 
The wealth of the year in the russet sod, 
And the glory of day on the hills of God. 
— Kindergarten Magazine 


Sweet Peas 


A. B.A. 
(All rights reserved) 


Music, ‘‘ There’s Music in the Air” 


THERE’S MUSIC = THE AIR. 
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(Music from ‘‘ Silver Lute.” By permission of The John Church Co., owners of the 
copyright.) 
In dainty pinks and reds, 
Growing on their trellis high, 
The sweet-peas toss their heads 
Underneath the blue, blue sky. 
Chorus 


Growing, growing, frail and fair, 

Shedding perfume on the air, 

Growing, growing here and there, 
Beneath the blue, blue sky. 


(First line, rise on toes four times. 
Second line, rise on heels four times. 
Third line, alternate twice. 

Fourth line, position. ) 


Their tiny tendrils green, 
Everywhere they twist and tie, 

Then climb and climb unseen 
Underneath the blue, blue sky. 


Chorus 
Twining, twining, etc. 
(First line, raise and lower right hand twice, left same. 
Second line, alternate twice. 


Third line, both, four times. 
Fourth, position. ) 


On wings all pink and white, 
As the winds go laughing by, 
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MANY 
NEW 
SUBJECTS 


MANY 
NEW 
PLATES 





THE PERRY PICTURES 865. MISS BOWLES. FROM PAINTING BY REYNOLDS, 


(This cut does not show the real beauty of these pictures. Send for samples as advertised.) 


BEW5 ARE OFF IMITATIONS! 


A CARD. 


Nay aw ~ ~ a 


As the originator of { The Perry Pictures I wish to express 
my appreciation of the cordial reception accorded these pictures 
and to assure all interested in them that I shall strive constantly 
to maintain and even to excel the high standard already attained 
by this work. 

- Very truly yours, 
Evarme ASHTON PERRY. 


Send two 2-cent stamps ‘for our 24 page illustrated cotaleg 
containing these six full size pictures,— BABy STUART, LoNG- 
FELLOW, WHITTIER’S HOME, SNOW SCENE, LANDING OF THE 
PILGRIMS, DETAIL OF DOORWAY, ALHAMBRA, JUNGFRAU, or 
send fen cents in stamps or coin for the same catalog and these 
six pictures besides :-— 

SHEPHERDESS NIAGARA FALLS KITTENS. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. PRINCE BALTHAZAR. ANGEL. 


fs a 


Aden 
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CAUTION. 


a 4 vovvewveves 


The success of . The Perry Pictures has led to their imita- 
tion by others. All who wish to obtain by far the best pictures 
are cautioned against purchasing other pictures, advertised as 
being as good as The Perry Pictures, with the thought that they 
are getting The Perry Pictures. Be sure that the name is 
upon every picture. 

Remember that we pay postage to any part of the United 
States. 





The price of these pictures is 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 25 or more and selection may be made from our entire list. 
All on paper 54 by 8 inches. 


OCC 








THaEe PHERRY PIcTUuURETsS COMPANY 


Boston Office: Tremont Temple. MALDEN, Mass. 


New York Office: 76 Fifthi¥f.venue. 
Be Sure to Mention PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


rete: GREAT PREMIUM ‘OFFER of THE PERRY MAGAZINE one year ($1.00) and the 


Premium Set of 100 PERRY PICTURES (§$1.00) all 


for $1.40 is for a limited time only. See June numbef of this paper for names of the hundred pictures. The September 
number of the magazine will be sent for 10 cents. oe price tS‘ cents. It contains 48 pages, 15 re 
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“On tiptoe for a flight,” 
Underneath the blue, blue sky. 
Chorus 
Floating, fluttering, frail and fair, 
Shedding perfume on the air, 
Floating, fluttering, here and there, 
Beneath the blue, blue sky. 


(Any pretty dance-step, or simple march, with fluttering 
motions of hands, may be used for last chorus. Repeat 
chorus, if desired. Regular calisthenic exercises may be 
used throughout entire song, if preferred.) 


Katydid 

There’s a little tell-tale 
In the old oak tree 

And it’s always saying 
Dreadful things of me. 


Just as sure as mamma 

Says with such a sigh, 
** Who’s been in the pantry, 

Nibbled at the pie? 

Who has dropped those bread crumbs 
All around the floor? 

Who ran in so rudely, 
Didn’t shut the door?” 


Or, “ Who threw this bonnet 
Down upon the stairs ” 
Or, ‘* Who left these cookies 
On the parlor chairs? ” 

Then the little tell-tale 
In the tree-top hid, 
Answers shrill and saucy, 
“ Katy did! She did!” 


Say, now, little gossip, 
Don’t you think it’s mean, 
Watching me so slyly, 
Telling all you’ve seen? 
But I’ve thought of something, 
Such a splendid plan, 
1’ll be just as careful 
As I ever can; 


Keep my fingers useful 
All the livelong day 

Then how s'prised and happy 
Mamma dear will say, 

“ What good household fairy ? 

Or what little sprite, 

Washed the cups so neatly, 
Rubbed the glasses bright ? 


Hung up hat and jacket, 
Shut the closet door? 
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‘Set the supper table, 
Swept the kitchen floor?” 
Down then from your peep-hole 
In the green leaves hid, 
Cheerily you’ll answer, 


“Kate did! She did!” — Sel. 


Marching Song 
A.E. A. 


Music, “ Onward Christian Soldiers” 


Gone the long vacation, 
Gone the summer time, 
School-bells all are pealing 
Forth a merry chime. 
There’s an army forming 
Quite ten thousand strong, 
Marching all together 
This their battle-song : 


Chorus 
“ Hark, the school-bells ringing 
Call from far away ; 
Onward, little children, 
School begins to-day !”’ 


Hear the little footsteps 
Echo through the land ; 
Hear the merry music 
Of the marching band. 
“Left! Right! Left!” together, . 
All with step so true, 
See their colors flying,— 
Red and white and blue. 
Chorus 


Eleven Little Pussy-cats 


Eleven little pussy-cats invited out to dine. 

Eleven little bowls they found, all waiting in a line ; 

Eleven little me-ows they gave, eleven little purrs, 

Eleven little sneezes, too, though bundled in their furs, 
Eleven, after soup was served, stood close around a dish, 
Eleven shyly picked the bones of ’leven bits of fish. 

Eleven courses, I am told, composed this rare repast, 
Eleven bits of catnip, too, when cream came on at last ; 
Eleven times they licked their paws when all the cream was 


out, 

Eleven times they bobbed their heads and said ’twas so, no 
doubt. 

Eleven times they thought they heard the squeaking of a 
mouse. 


Eleven times apologized to the lady of the house ; 

Eleven softly purred, ‘“‘Good-by, we’ve had a lovely time!” 

Eleven scampered home again. So ends this simple rhyme. 
—Mary Mapes Dodge 
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is not a medicine. 





endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


) VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid >rinciple of the ox-brain and germ of wheat 
It contains no narcotic or injurion drug. Descriptive pamphiet free. 


Prepared only 


formulatedby Professor Percy more than thirty years ago. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 
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A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative of the 


It is an essential food for the nourishment and sustenance 
of the brain and body. 
study, is only Brain Hunger. 
its regenerative power to the blooa, restore vitality to the system and give - 
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Bodily Functions. 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


Sleeplessness, nervous exhaustion, inability to work or 
This vital nutriment will always relieve, and by 


BS NASI I II 


~~ 


56 W. agth Street, 
by ° New York City. 
If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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NOTES. 


— The new law for the protection of song 
birds went into effect in Illinois on the first of 
July. It provides among other things that 
none of the native American wild birds may 
be held captive. Canaries and parrots, not 
being native birds, may be kept in cages, but 
the possession of captive mocking birds, bobo- 
links, red birds, goldfinches and indigo birds 
involves a fine of five dollars each for their 
owners. 


— According to the report of the Commission 
Internationale des Glaciers for 1897, thirty-nine 
out of fifty-six glacierr, observed in Switzer- 
land, are retreating, five are at a standstill, 
and twelve are growing. Of the Italian 
glaciers, those of the Disgrazia and Bernina 
groups and the glaciers of Mont Canin in the 
Julian Alps show a marked retreat. Retreat 
seems to bé almost universal in the Scandina- 
vian glaciers. The report includes also infor- 
mation from thé Caucasus, Altai, and Turkes 
tan, and notes on a few glaciers in the United 
States and Mexico, concerning which we have 
not the eames s 


SOME DUTIES OF A LIBRARIAN. 


He (the librarian) must know that the confi- 
dent society woman who asks for“ The Bajetta 
Woman” expects to receive Hardy’s novel, 
* But Yet a Woman;” that the timid lady who 
asks for “Two Little Angel Babies” is to be 
given “The Heavenly Twins.” He should 
have patience, too, for the awkward boy w.o 
engages him in a conversation like the follow- 
ing :— 

“TI want a universal history.” 

‘Yes, my boy; but would a history of 
Europe suit you better? " 

‘*I think it would.” 

‘“* What part of Europe would you like? ”’ 

*T want Great Britian.” 

“Yes? How about England?”’ 

“T’d like a book on England.” 

After a pause the librarian said: 
you want something on London?” 

** Yes, I do,” brightening. 

*“* Westminster Abbey or the Tower?” 

“The teacher told me to write a composition 
on Westminster Abbey; so if you have a book 
on that it’ll do.”—Charles K. Bolton, Librarian of 
the Boston Atheneum, in the Youth’s Companion. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer we > 


** Perhaps 













Needed in every Home and School. 

Never breaks the int. Preserves the 
softest lead, Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COFIPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 














AIR BR SH We are making and selling 
the best Art Tool in use. 
Applies color by jet of air, 
enabling the artist to do 
better work and save time. 
No studio complete without 
it. Circulars free. 


ART i Address, 


AIR BRUS i MANUPACTURING CO, 
4 Nassau St., Rockford, Ill., U. S. A. 


CAROLINA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


GREENWOOD, S. C. 


We are now making up o.r rolls for fall terms. 
Thoroughly trained professional teachers and _ 
cialists wan No others need apply. Covers the 
entire South thoroughly. Sixth year. Lstablished 
Reputation, Honest Work, Business Methods, Reasona- 
ble Charges. Endorsed by the leading educators of 
the South. Write us at once. Now is the best time 
to enroll. F.M. Sheridan, Manager. 
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4 TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 


SO Brormfieid Street, Boston. 





RECISTRATION FEE DEPENDS ON SERVICE. 


HOME TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


E. J. EDMANDS, Manager. 
352 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Tae TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINCTON STREET. 


Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


cuWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. 


THRE FisK TEACHERS’ 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York, 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Buiiding, Denver. 420 Parrott B'ld’g, San Francisco. 


Telephone, BOSTON, 3463. 








SEND FOR MANUAL. 
AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
1505 Penn. Ave., N. W., Washington, 
414 Century B'ld'g, Minneapolis. 
$25 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, 
THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS AGENGIES : University Bid., Los Angeles. Send 
Agency Manual. 


Invites teachers to send for circulars and terms for enrollment in The Teacher’s Register. Its 
methods are wholly new, and a radical improvement on those of the ordinary Teachers’ Agency. 
Read the circular and you will surely wish to be registered. 


EDUCATIONAL REGISTER COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Central Music Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Booklet HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 
24 STATE STREET, “ALBANY, N. Y. 


KINDERCARTEN NORMAL CLASS. 


MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 
The class re-opens October 2nd, 1899, at The Copley, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Regular Course Two Years. For particulars address MRS. PERRY as above. 


BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. 


EASY METHOD OF TEACHING PRIMARY NUMBER BY A PRIMARY TEACHER. 
A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 
More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the LittlePeople and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 
A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “ Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 
price of the book.” 
Cloth, 8 vo. 








. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bescen 
St., Boston, 169 Wabash Ave., Chie 
br 





36 Blackstone Building, 








Mass. 





177 illustrations. Price, 75 cents. Copies can be obtained directly of the author. Address 


EMILY E. BENTON, 
Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 
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BABY’S FIRSTS. 


By MARY WOOD-ALLEN, M. D. 
Price, 35 Cents. 


VALUABLE book on the physical care of the babe from the time of its 
arrival to the beginning of the second year. Written by a physician and 
a mother ; it treats all the topics considered in a scientific, yet simple and 
thoroughly practical manner. It is a boon to the mother of moderate means, 
as it tells how to make many of the small things which add to baby’s comfort. 
To the original series discussing Baby’s First Bath, First Bed, First 
Tooth, etc., have been added chapters dealing with The Baby Who Must 
Travel, The Baby Who Must Stay at Home, Nervous Children, etc. 





Post-paid on receipt of price. 


WOOD-ALLEN PUBLISHING CO., - - Ann Arbor, Mich 
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THE MACMILLAN CO., N. Y. CITY. 


BIBLE STORIES, THE MODERN READER’s BIBLE 


Edited, with an Introduction and Note3 by 
Richard G. Moulton. This series fa'ls into two 
natural divisions, the Life of Jesus and the 
Acts of the Apostles. Like the first volume, 
the Bible is treated as sacred literature and 
any wording has been avoided that might 
indicate doctrinal instruction. 


CHILD LIFE. By Etta Austin Blaisdell and 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


Another First Reader. The authors say: 
“Child Life is a book of the children for the 
children. It represents the child, his life, 
and his environment. He is seen in his rela- 
tion to the home, to the school, and to Nature.” 
Nearly every page is illustrated, and these 
illustrations are superior in artistic quality. 
There are a few colored pictures which fall so 
far below the pen and ink sketches that it 
would be better if they were not there at all. 
The pedagogical features of the book are at- 
tractive. New words are introduced slowly, 
and the children will enjoy the subject matter, 
because it is within their personal experience. 
Vertical script is iutroduced in the first sen- 
tence and accompanies every lesson. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO., CHICAGO. 


FouR AMERICAN NAVAL HEROES. (THE }‘OUR 
GREAT AMERIC N SERIES.) By Mabel Borton 
Beebe. 


Brief biographies of Paul Jones, Admiral 
Farragut, Oliver H. Perry and Admiral Dewey 
make up this volume —the third of the series. 
This arrangement in groups, of distinguished 
Americans, is doing a good service for the 
youth of America. By this association these 
heroes will be remembered as they could be 
in no other way. The book is attractively put 
together, well illustrated and is equally valu- 
able for the home or school library. The 
Dewey story is a happy hit just now. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK CITY. 


How TO KNOow 
Theodora Parsons. 


This is a companion volume on How to 
Know the Wild Flowers, by the same author. 
There is not much fern literature in existence, 
and this work meets a want, whether or not 
th it want is recognized. The fern descriptions 
read like stories and the many beautiful illus. 
trations create a desire to know more about 
ferns hereafter. Teachers wil) find fern study 
a delightful part of nature work, and this book 
will prove a valuable helper. 


THE FERNS. By Frances 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


ONE WAt ROUND THE WORLD. Second Edition. 
By Delight Sweetzer. 


In these days ofconstant travel there must be 
something distinctive in a book that describes 
one’s personal wanderings, to make it read- 
able. “One Way Round the World” possesses 
a good deal of interest, inasmuch as it has the 
flavor of one’s conversation with friends about 
the details of the trip and of the things that do 
not usually get into books of travel. There is 
nothing of a guide book aboutit. The daily 
experience is given with a freshness ahd 
vivacity that makes it easy to fancy one is 
listening instead of reading. Theillustrations 
are from photographs and are of excellent 
quality,and genercu3in quantity. The book 
is beautifully bound with illustrated cover. 
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D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION. 
Andrew C. McLaughlin. 


“ The purpose of the book is to trace the main 
outlines of national development, to show how 
the American people came to be what they 
are.” Especial attention is given to the rise 
of political parties and to the question of gov- 
ernment and administration. The inner na- 
tional life is studied rather than datcs and 
historical events. Illustrations are abundant 
and the many explanatory maps is an unusual 
feature. The book contains 550 pages, with 
appendix and index. Whatever other text- 
book of history may be used in the school, this 
work will go hand in hand with it, and prove 
the flesh and blood to give vitality to the 
ordinary skeleton of historical facts. 


By 


EDUCATION BY DEVELOPMENT. (INTERNA- 
TIONAL SERIES.) Translated from the works of 
Friedrich Froebel by Josephine Jarvis. 


This is the second part of the ‘‘Pedagogics of 
the Kindergarten,” by the same translator. 
No adequate review of this book can be under- 
taken here; but its content and purpose can be 
gathered from the following quotation from 
Dr. Harris’ Preface: “These essays relate 
more especially to the games and plays of 
Froetel although in several articles the gifts 
are Giscussed with some degree of thorough- 
ness. The educational principles underlying 
the gifts are more thoroughly discussed than 
in the preceding volume of Pedagogics. 

In fact, there is no other kindergarten litera- 
ture that is quite equal in value to the contents 
of this present volume.” 


NORMAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK. By F. R. Bartsch. 


Pedagogic work does not always come to 
print in as respectable clothes as does this 
volume of Constructive Work. The contents of 
the book are somewhat of a disappointment. 
Taking up a subject whichis clamor:ng for elu- 
cidation, it offers a desultory group of exer- 
cises in cardboard work, in the main too diffi- 
cult for the grades it designs tohelp. The esti- 
mated costs of material quoted are excessive 
and place the work beyond the reach of a pub- 
lic school exchequer. This book can hardly 
be accepted by grade teachers as a criterion 
of elementary manual training. But there are 
several suggestions likely to prove of value 
to teachers already somewhat familiar with 
the subject. 


A. FLANAGAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SONGS IN SEASON FOR PRIMARY AND INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES. Planned and arcanged by 
Marion M. George. 


Miss George has arranged this song book to 
correlate with the “Plan Book” of which she 
is editor and which is issued by the same pub- 
lisher as ‘“‘Songs in Season.” Teachers find 
difficulty in getting appropriate songs for 
special days and occasions and this book is 
designed to supply this need. ‘‘ Every biith- 
day, holiday and special day celebration as 
observed in the lower grades, has been pro- 
vided for,” says the author of the song book, 
and she can be trusted. The songs and music 
are by well-known writers and musicians, and 
the quality cf the work is thus assured. There 
are several pages of suggestions as to the 
preparation for special school occasions that 
will be appreciated by teachers. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CRADLE SONGS OF MANY NATIONS. 
by Katherine Wallace Davis. 
Helen Hays. Price, $1 00. 


It is impossible to read Miss Davis’ preface 
to this attractive book without being im- 
pressed with the enthusiasm and painstaking 
care with which she has planned and carried 
out this work. It is designed for an entertain- 
ment and directions are given for the choice 
of children and arrangement of scenes. The 
melody is given for each song and every one 


Compiled 
Illustrated by 
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is illustrated with the figure of a little child in 
the desired costume. The book is bound in 
crimson paper covers, illustrated by little 
mothers in the costume of the country. Such 
a book as this is hard to get and will be appre- 
ciated by all who desire to “‘ get up” entertain- 
ments. Each song can also be used separately 
in schools or the nursery. 


ORVILLE BREWER, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. By Erato. 


This book is dedicated “to the helpless chil. 
dren who are being experimented upon, and 
the long-suffering teachers who are compelled 
to carry out the experiments now in opera- 
tion.”” In story form the author has com- 
pounded .in one volume a black mixture of 
educational “fads” and so exaggerated his 
picture that it fails to show things as they are. 
To go too far in portraying wrongs is as bad as 
not going far enough. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK CITY. 


STORIES OF THE OLD BAY STATE. By Elbridge 
8. Brooks. 


History, in story form, will always capture 
the young reader. But to keep true to fact, 
and yet draw on the imagination is not an 
easy task. The stories of Massachusetts can 
never be local property; to become familiar 
with them is to learn American history at the 
same time. This book therefore will serve 
the double purpose of a supplementary reader 
and the beginning of United States history; 
while each story is complete in itself, itis a 
chain of connected historical events. 


STORY OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC. 
School Readings). By H. A. Gueber. 


A book by this author commends itself. 
This is a sequel to “The Story of the Thirteen 
Colonies,” taking up the thread where it was 
dropped in that book, and carrying it forward 
to the present date. The illustrations are 
numerous, full of action, and vivify the text to 
an unusual degree. 


(Eclectic 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON. 
GREAT ARTIST SERIES. 


I have examined with great pleasure the 
four little books on the great masters of paint- 
ing— Raphael, Murillo, Millet and Landseer, 
which you publish and which seem to me just 
what is needed for both teachers and pupils in 
our public schools. They are simple, but very 
charmingly written, and give just the infor- 
mation wanted in regard to the pictures of 
great painters, whose works in reproduction 
are being placed in the school-room. 

Mrs. JOHN B. SHERWOOD, 
Pres. Chicago Public School Art Society. 


The new issues of the Classic Series are at 
hand. I am glad that at last the great artists 
of the world have been remembered in a way 
so that our school children may read of their 
lives and of their works. 

Please keep me posted on all new issues as 
we draw much of our reading matter from 
your publications. 

JAMES A. BARR, 
Supt. of Schools, Stockton, Cal. 





‘‘You May Bend the Sapling 
But Not the Tree.’’ 


When disease has become chronic and 
deep seated it is often difficult to cure it. 
That is the reason why it is best to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla when disease 
first shows itself. In long-seated, tena- 
cious cases, Hood’s Sarsaparilla is also 
wonderfully successful. 












Never Disappoints 
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Your Liver 


Will be roused to its natural duties 
and your biliousness, headache and 
constipation be cured if you take 


Hood’s Pills 
Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 


OVER SEVEN HUNDRED VARIETIES 


Are in the catalogue monet by the 
manufacturers of 


DIXON'S crapnte PENCILS 
Graphite 

The catalogues are expensive and prepared 
for the trade so cannot be sent out to the 
public generally; but we do send attractive 
booklets and printed matter free for the ask- 
ing — ard when the name of this paper and 
16c in stamps are sent, the sender will receive 


by parcel post a desirable collection of samples 
for trial. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Clarksville, Tenn , 
has from 28 to 40 pages nicnthly, is the best of its 
kind in the South; is up-to-date, well edited, well 
printed and illustrated; has big circulation, but 
we want 10,000 new subscribers. If you and a 
friend will geend 15 cents each, in silver, we will 
send the paper one year to both. 30 cents gets 
it one year for two subscribers. You will 
be pleased. Sendto-day. Address, 

G D. FREE, Clarkaville, Tennessee. 











1 1-cent stamps sent to Cottrell’s Magazine 

Agency, Nor h Cohocton, N. Y., will get 
you recent than 
copies of more MAGAZINES you 
can buy elsewhere for from 50 cents to $1. 
They w ill also send you their latest catalogue 
giving Wh: lesale Prices on FREE 


more than 2000 periodicals. 





NOTES. 


— Nebraska has adopted a Library Day, the 
direct purpose of which is to lead all schools 
to gather books and establish libraries. 





— Pres. Angell, of the University of Michigan, 
has offered to furnish the government with a 
number of well-educated gentlemanly fellows 
who will pay their own expenses abroad for 
several years if they are assured of places in 
the consular service afterward. 


-~The board of regents of the University of 
California on June 16 selected Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler of Cornell as the president of the 
university to succeed Martin Kellogg, re- 
signed. The salary of the president was fixed 
at $10,000. Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
the popular head of the Greek department at 
Cornell, is a graduate of Brown University. 
Before the election of Dr. Schurman to the 
presidency of Cornell there was considerable 
talk of Professor Wheeler for that position. 
In 1896 advances were made to Professor 
Wheeler to accept the presidency of Rochester 
University, but he declined the offer. 


Good News For All Our Readers. 
Don’t miss A. T. Cook’s Pansy offer on page 


REPORT CARDS. 


A most useful device for 
promoting enthusiasm in 
school work; giving en- 
couragement to the pupils 
and gratification to the 
parents. Arranged for4or 
9month’sterm. Printedin 





















15c per dozen ; 100 for $1. 00. 


eee Weekly Merit Cards 


with space to give average standing of pupil in all 

recitations of the week, at 10c per dozen ; 50c per hun- 

dred. If you are not perfectly satistled with the 
resent , eal? of — = omen, Uy ese cards. 
AMPLES 


INSTRUCTOR Pus. CO... Box E, Dansville, N. ¥ 








FORTY YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


is embodied in Carter’s Inks 





For 30 years we have employed 
OUR OWN chemists, who have de- 
voted their ENTIRE TIME to the 
subject of INKS and ADHESIVES 


CARTER’S INK CO 


As a result CARTER’S INKS are 


Acknowledged Standards 


THE WORLD OVER 
BOSTON——NEW YORK——CHICAGO 


Type-writing, 
T E N 0 G R A P K Y Penmanship, 

Kook keeping, 
etc., thoroughly taugi.t by mail or perscn- 
al ly at Eastman, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Situations furnished. Catalogue free. 
CO. C. GAINES, Box 794, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Folding Cameras 


S6=x7 For 10 CENTS 

per week. We will sell you all grades of Cameras, in- 

cluding Folding and Magazine, on installments, and 

ask no security. Goods delivered on receipt of first 

— a | atome -- illustrate: Seeeentonse of 
ameras, Bicycles, Watches, etc.. UNEXCELLED 

CAMERA CO.,.100 Fulton Street, New York, 


$5.000,000 for distrita- 


tion. Shares @2,a month. 
Safe asa yy Send 5c 
ren woe H. WILcox 


Bestion 1 A, New York. 


IT COSTS NOTHING 


Machines. We 
= ship direct from factory to consu- 
mer. Saveagents profits. 30 days 
= freetrial. 117.500scid. Warranted 
= 20 Years. All attachments free. 

























































$40.00 Arlington for........ 14.00 
E 345.00 Arlington | Piisacceoei 16.00 
$60.00 Kenwood for......... 21.50 
dther Machines at ris 69 4611.50 


Illustrated catalogue and testimoniais 
free. Write at once for our special 


freightoffer. Address, CASH BUYERS’ UNION. 
158-164 W. VanBurenSt.,B 422, Chicago,IL 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS. ° 


LOVE AND LAW IN CHILD TRAINING, 


Out October Ist. 


Now Ready. 


Now Ready. 


Ready October Ist. 


NEW YORK; 
11 East 16th St, 


a iii la acai dalaataalainiiaatalala 


By Miss Emilie Poulsson. 


By Miss Jenny B. Merrill. 


By Miss M. Helen Beckwith. 


ATLANTA : 
515 Grand Building. 


Price, Cloth, $1.00. 


OUTLINE COURSE FOR KINDERGARTNERS, 
Program for Five Weeks’ Work, 


Price, Paper, $0.25. 


STORY TELLING WITH THE SCISSORS, 


Price, Boards, $0.50. 


FOR GRACE AND PLEASURE, 


Songs, Marches, Plays, Dances. 
Arranged by Miss Martha McC. Barnes. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY: 
418 East 9th St. 


Chicago Agents, THOMAS CHARLES CO., 195-197 Wabash Ave. 
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A BINDER FOR PRIMARY EDUCATION. : 

By special arrangement with the manufacturers we have had a few binders, (retail price, $1 00,) made especially 
for us, with the ** Primary EpucaTion” stamped on the back. We have used this style binder in our office these last 
two years, and give it our unqualified endorsement. } : 
This Binder allows the leaves to open the same as regularly bound book:— requires no punching, no needle and 
thread, etc., all of which mutilate the magazine. : Pact: : 
Magazines or papers can be easily put in or taken out without mutilating them in the least. 
Single copies can be removed without interfering with the rest. 

One will be sent postpaid on receipt of 50 cents. Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Wing Piano 


STYLE 29. CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT. 


No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. 
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We aim to make the best piano possible and to sell it at the lowest price possible. 
Tf you wish to buy a fine piano at a low price, write us. 
DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29. 

7% octaves. | thus giving the greatest volume and 

Double lever, grand repeating action. | Jower of tone. 

Grand scale, overstrung bass; three Case.—Double veneered 
strings to each note in middle and treble | outside. 
registers. Choice of superior Circassian walnut, 

The scale is the same as in grand | rich figured mahogany, genuine quart- 
pianos, with the largest size of sound | ered oak and ebonized. 
board and strings of greatest length, Keys.—Of best ivory and ebony. 

SPECIAL INFORMATION. 
Tone.—The one great object for whichapiano | played the same note may be sounded again im- 


is made is its tone. mediately without taking the finger from key. 
magnificent tone-qualities, durability, sweet- Improvements.—Wing Pianos have the fol- 


inside and 


ness, richness, power, singing quality and 
evenness. 
Action.—The Wing action is patterned after 
the perfected double lever grand repeatin 
action, to secure the greatest strength an 
power and greatest repeating qualities. Every 
note acts instantaneously and recovers prompt- 
ly, ready for the refeat, so that after a note is 


The Wing Piano possesses | 
| 


lowing improvements, viz.: ‘Built up’* wrest 
plank construction. ‘Dovetail’ top and bot- 
tom framecase construction. Full metal plate, 
with metal depression bar and metal supports 
for key bed. Improved noiseless direct motion 

edalaction. Improved practice attachment. 

ull length duet music desk. Carved panels. 
| Instrumental attachment. 





THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither and Banjo. Music written for 
these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for twelve (12) years against 
any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material :: :: :: 


SENT ON TRIA FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this 


piano or your choice of four other styles, to 
any part of the United States on trial (all freight paid by us), allow ample time for 
a thorough examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any par- 
ticular unsatisfactory, we will take it back at our own expense. No conditions are 
attached to this trial. We ask for no advance payment, no deposit. We pay all 
freights inadvance. Our object in offering these terms ts to "ie everyone an op- 
portunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 

Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868). 

— WE WILL SEND FREE ON REQUEST “The Book of Complete In- 
: formation about Pianos,” 118 pages, handsomely bound in cloth. 
Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this book. 
Sent free on request with twelve (12) pieces of music. 
Old Instruments Exchanged — Easy Payments. 


WING & SON 


453-455 W. 13th Street, New York, N. Y. 
1868— 3ist Year — 1899. 



























































NOTES. 


— Dr. Corning, an English brain and nerve 
specialist, has developed a method of treating 
cases of worry and nervousness. The patient 
is placed inside of a sort of canopy which is 
kept dark and over his ears are secured ear- 
pieces connected with a phonograph. The 
phonograph is set in motion and conveys any 
pleasant sounds, such as music, to the brain of 
the subject. At the same time by means of a 
stereopticon a series of very pleasing views or 
designs is thrown on a screen before his eyes. 
The result is that the brain becomes monopo- 
lized by these impressions and the patient 
drops off into a pleasant sleep, without bad 
dreams or any preoccupation. The system 
claims some remarkable cures. 


HOW A WOMAN HOLDS A MAN’S 
AFFECTION. 


A wise and observing person stated the 
other day that many a wife complains that 
her husband does not take her out, that she 
only sees him at meals, or that he makes 
friendships in which she has no part. Further, 
that she blames him for neglecting her, and 
thinks herselt ill-used; yet, he is only follow- 
ing the natural instinct of humanity — the 
fault is really hers. The easiest way a wife 
can hold her husband's affection and sympathy 
is by Beauty, which is possessed by using the 
great Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, 
or Magical Beautifier; it will render your skin 
a soft, pearly whiteness, free from tan, pim- 
ples, moth patches, and all blemishes of the 
skin—at- the same time defies detection. 
The Oriental Cream has stood the test of the 
public approval for fifty years, and still gain- 
ing more. Gouraud’s Poudre Subtile, or De- 
pilatory Powder, will remove superfluous 
hair without pain or injury to the skin —try it. 
For sale by all Druggists or Fancy Goods 
dealers, or direct from Proprietor, 37 Great 
Jones Street, New York City. 


Giant Pansies Aimost Given Away. 
A.T. Cook (the reliable Seedsman), of Rock 
City, N. Y. will send any of OUR readers his 
complete Pansy Collection comprising reed of 
50 Lovely Everblooming Prize Varieties: Life- 
size Pictures in 10 colors; Treatise on Growing 
Pansies; Useful Book on The Window Garden; 
and a 15 ct. Present—all securely boxed and 
postpaid for ONE DIME. This is special to 
OUR readess. The collection is a wonder, and 
really cheap at 5 times the price. Every wide- 
awake reader should order one. Do not get 
left. sg Now is the time to plant the seed. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 


meets the need of every primary teacher. 
Educational and Inexpensive. 


Send postal for new catalogue. It 
please you. 


L. P. GOODHUE & CO., 
7029 Yale Avenue, 7 - Chicago, Ill. 
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THE ROBERTA KENT FRENCH 


KINDERGARTEN 


Training by Correspondence. 


Learn this most attractive and profitable employment 
at home. Full particulars free. Address, 


ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 
1107 Michigan Ave., - Ann Arbor, [ichigan. 





INGERSOLL MANDOLIN, $1.48, 


One of our Great Leaders; sold by 
Music Dealers at $3.50 to 00. 11 = 
Sycamore and Bird’s-Eye Maple Ribs a == 
alternate in the G 
Body. Polished 
Hardwood Neck; 










Brass Patent Head, 
Oval Inlaid Sound-Hole ; Rosewood Guard- 
Plate, Raised Metal Frets,! vory Position Dots, 
Nickel Sleeve Protector and Shell Pick. A really Superb Instru- 
ment anda Bargain at Twice the Money. Sent foronly$§, 
Boxing 10c. Extra. Send for Big Catalogue of Musical 
other Goods FREE. R . H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 
Dept. 1p), 97 Cortlandt St., New York City, 
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If you suffer from Epilepsy, Fits, Spasms, 
Spells, Falling Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance, etc., 
have children, relatives, friends or neighbors 
that do so, or know people that are afflicted 
my New Discovery, Epilepticide, will PER- 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do is to send for a FREE Bottle and try it. 
It has CURED thousands where everything 
else failed. My 90-page Illustrated Book, 
“ Epilepsy Permanently Cured,’ FREE. When 
writing, please give name, AGE and full address. 
All correspondence professionally confidential 

W. H. MAY, M.D. 
May Laboratory, - 94 Pine St., New York City. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
D R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM 
OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes Tan, 
Pimples, 
Freckles, 
Moth Patches, 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty, 
and defies de- 
tection. On its 
virtues it has 






PURIFIES 
as weilas 
Beautifies 
the Skin. 

No other Cosmetie 
will do it. 


stood the test 
‘of fifty-one 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure it is 
properly 
made. Accept 
no counterfei 
’ of simi lar 
nig o% name. The 
pistinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the haut-ton 
(a patient): “* As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
aud's Cream’ asthe least harmyvl of all the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U. §8.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 





NOTES. 


— By the will of Benjamin F. Horwitz of 
Baltimore, $5,000 is bequeathed to Johns Hop- 
kins University, the income to be used annu- 
ally in bestowing a medal upon such member 
of the medical profession, either in this coun- 
try or abroad, who has accomplished most 
during the preceding year in ameliorating 
the sufferings of mankind in the way of medi- 
cal discoveries. This bequest is in honor of 
the memory of Dr. Eugene Horwitz, son ot the 
testator. 





—A great manufacturing concera of Day‘on, 
O., has notified its employees that henceforth 
preference will be given to young applicants 
for employment who have had a kindergarten 
training, and after 1915 no applications for em- 
ployment will be considered unless the appli- 
cant has had a kindergarten training. The 
company has conducted kindergartens for the 
benefit of children of their employees for a 
number of ycars and has observed the results. 
Theeducational classes and other enterprises 
which have been carried on for the benefit of 
employees has resulted, in six years, in com- 
pletely transforming a poor factory suburb 
into a pretty residence district. 


— Dr. Gardiner, who has just resigned the 
position of lecturer on history at Toynbee 
Hall, after filling it for over twenty ) ears, has 
been presented with a testimonial by his for- 
mer s udents. The ceremony was made the 
occasion of an enthusiastic demonstration. 
The bishop of London said in his speech, that 
he thought England did not generally know 
whata great man Dr. Gardincr was, but that 
discovery would some day be made. The life 
of the simple whole-hearted student who de- 
voted himself ab olutely to his work, asking 
for no popularity, and requiring no recogni 
tion, was a life often for a time overlooked, 
but in the long run it shone out brightly in the 
annals of mankind. 
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UMPTION, 
cURED ¢ 


FACTS PROVE 


that consumption, long con- 
sidered an hereditary, incur- 
able, quickly fatal disease, can 
now be made Aarmless and 
everysufferer permanentlycured 
by the aid of the 

New System of Medicine 
discovered by Dr. Slocum, the 
well-known bacteriologist of 
New York City. : 

This system consists of four 
preparations, which attack and 
destroy the dreaded bacillus, 
build up the tissues and nourish 
the body back to health. 


The complete system will be sent 
free to you upon request. 

Simply send_your name and full 
address to Dr. T. A. Slocum Labora- 
tories, 96 and 98 Pine Street, New York 
(mentioning this paper), when the Four 
Free Preparations will be sent you. 
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THE NEW 


of books for teachers ever issued. 


ing, School Management, 
all Subjects, 


of Education, 
Child Study, 


Pedagogy, 
Manual 






Stencils, Portraits, etc., etc. . 









Cover in colors, 


ested persons .on receipt of request. 


ing (regular price, 15 cents. ) 
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CATALOGUE 


We have just published the finest catalogue 
It describes I. 
hundreds of books on Methods of Teach- 
Methods in 2. 
Supplementary Reading, 4. 
School Entertainment, Singing, History 
Psychology, 4. 
and Physical 
Training, Question Books, Report Cards, 


100 pages — Classified — 200 illustrations — 
We will send it to all inter- 
With 
request send 10 cents and mention this paper 
and we will send Fitch’s Art of Question- 


JUST PUBLISHED. — 


We shall use a half-page of space in each number of this paper during the year, to give the 
news of what is best and latest and most timely in the line of helps for the t- acher — of what 
will help him to make the most of himself and of his work. For September, here are three 
suggestions — guide boards pointing to self help. 


OUR TIMES 


This is the best paper of Current Events 
published and the most widely circulated. It 
is successful because 
It is issued twice a month — just often 
enough. 

The price is right — 50 cents a year. 
It is in magazine form with handsome 
cover. 

It gives all the important news; no 
gossip and scandal, but all the world’s events 
of importance. 

5. Itis well-written, well-printed, profusely 
illustrated. 

You need it for your school and for yourself. 

Send 10 cents more than subscription price 
and mention this paper and we will send you a 
handsome portrait of Admiral Dewey, who 
is coming home so soon, 





Hallock’s Suggestions for Teaching Physiology — the best book for teachers 


on this subject. Price, 75 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 67 E. 9th 
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EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


furnishes the most interesting and attractive 
course of reading for teachers for 1899-1900. ; 
It includes 

1. A course in American Literature. 

2. A course in History of the 19th Century. ‘ 

3. A course in Child Study. 

4. A course in Principles and Methods of ; 
Education. 

5. Hughes’ “ Mistakes in Teaching” and 
“How to Keep Order,” published complete 
in one special number. 

6. Examination Questions. 

Price $1.00, Circular containing complete ; 
outline and sample copy sent to all interested. | 
Those who will undertake to form circles of 
a few teachers to take this course, may learn , 


something to their advantage by addressing the 4 
publishers. Mention this paper. 


St, New York. 


~~~ 
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A Valuable Premium Offer 


to Subscribers 


The Madonna in Art 
~~ * 


Portfolio 


1. RAPHAEL, Sistine Madonna 
2. RapHagt, Madonna della Sedia. 
MuRritio, Madonna and Child. 


MuRrit.o, Immaculate Conception. 


> w 


Carto Doce, Madonna. 
Tim1an, Madonna and Child. 


Tit1an, Madonna, (Dresden. ) 





on oy 


Correccio, Adoration. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION — Murillo 
Price, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


The above is a fac-simile reproduction, 
reduced size, of one of the eight beautiful a a * 


Madonnas, size 10 x 12 inches, printed on 
heavy polished paper, contained in our 


sonia eae Klaas ei pein | 





of Madonnas LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


A Portfolio of eight reproductions in mono- | BROWNING. 
tone, from the Old Masters, as follows: 


of Primary Education 


Portfolio of Authors 


containing elegant half-tone photo reproductions 
of the following noted authors: 


LONGFELLOW. BURNS. 

HARRIET B. STOWE. TENNYSON. 
HAWTHORNE. 

DICKENS. MILTON. 
WHITTIER 


SCOTT. 








Printed on coated book paper, size 8 x ro. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid 


Portfolio of Presidents 


Of the United States 


containing elegant half-tone engravings of all the Presidents 

Printed coated book paper, 8 x 10, especially valuable for adorning the 
school-room or for use on Patriotic Days. The portfolio is adorned with the 
national emblem. 





Price, $1.50, Postpaid 


EEEEE 


We are pleased to make our subscribers a special offer of one of the above Portfolios free of 
charge. The fact that you are a subscriber to Primary Epucation demonstrates your appreciation 
of its monthly visits, with its practical suggestions and advice from the leading educators from every 


state in the Union. 


Why not widen its good field of influence by inviting some fellow teacher to become a sub- 
scriber? Many of your friends would undoubtedly be glad to know of the worth of Primary 


EpucaTION in their school work. 


In return for your co-operation, we will present you with one of the above Portfolios for each 
new cash subscription to Primary EpucaTion you send us. We will also send a Portfolio free of 


charge to each subscriber. 





A Feast of Good Things for the Coming Year 


Much time, thought and effort have been given to the consideration of 
the leading subjects to be considered in PRIMARY EDUCATION for the 
coming year. THE BEST MUST BE HAD—THAT’S CERTAIN. 
Nothing but richness can be presented to our readers. 


First of all there will be a literary course for busy teachers, who will 
absorb it in these pages when they will not take time to find it in books 
or lectures. We are to have a series upon Tennyson, by Edward Howard 
Griggs, for many years of the faculty of Stanford University. It is with 
no small measure of editorial pride that we prepare this rare treat to the 
readers of PRIMARY EpucaTIoNn, The series will begin in the September 
number. 


Many other new features are in order. Among the most notable will 
be a detailed plan of “ The Teaching of Reading in Ten Cities,” written 
by the primary supervisor, or a prominent teacher, in the city selected. 
These representative cities will be chosen from every part of the country. 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, Primary Supervisor of Boston, has kindly con- 
sented to lead the series with the presentation of the methods employed 
in teaching the Boston babies to read. Miss Sarah C. Brooks, Primary 
Supervisor of St. Paul, will follow with the methods used in that city. 
So much interest is felt by primary teachers in this subject and such a 
diversity of opinion exists as to the best ways of solving the difficult 


Address, 


problem of teaching beginners to read, that we have thought we could 
not do teachers a better service than by showing their work to each other 
in this reciprocal way. 


Mr. Walter J. Kenyon, of the State Normal School, Lowell, Mass., will 
begin a course of “ First Years in Handicraft,” in the September number, 
for youngest children. ‘This is fresh and interesting hand work that 
rarely appears in educational journals. The instruction will be simply 
and clearly given, and no teacher need be afraid to undertake it. 


Another new thing will be the publication of Teachers’ Letters upon a 
page or pages devoted to that purpose. These letters may be upon any 
subject relating to primary school experience. ‘‘Say your say,” and 
remember you have a “bright, wide awake audience of nearly fifty 
thousand teachers, ready to listen and applaud, if your “say” be worth 
saying. 


Valuable articles on Arithmetic, Geography, History, Literature, etc., 
will be published throughout the year. 


The large illustrated supplements which were first introduced by 
PRIMARY EDUCATION in 1893, will be continued 9s a feature of PRIMARY 
EDUCATION the year 1899-1900. Many other valuable features will be 
presented to our readers during the year. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, 7 Fee Avenue, 
‘ BOSTON. EW YORK, 


Market Street, 


378 Wabash Avenue, 8 
4 ° SAN FRANCISCO. 
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ON CHILDREN’S READING 


Suitable Books 
for a School Library 










". From every school comes a ,growing demand for interesting and instructive juvenile literature. 
: All agree that desultory reading for old or young is detrimental rather than beneficial. 

the mental discipline of the child that a properly balanced course of reading be followed from the beginning. 

According to now generally accepted conclusions, the younger children should be given books that appeal 
to their imagination — mythology, fairy stories, and stories about animals; while older children prefer history, 
biography, books on travel, etc. 
During the past dozen years or more the best energies of the Educat'onal Publishing Company have been devoted to 
the publishing and arranging of children’s books along accepted lines ~f pedagogical thought. . 


It is essential to 


We take pleasure in presenting a few of the many commendations from those who have purchased 


NORWICH, CONN. 


Dear Sirs:—The $10.00 Library is received 
and calls forth expressions of surprise and 
admiration. 

The certificates will sell themselves if you’ll 
give them a chance. Ours were taken in no 
time. One BOY took ten for himself. Every 
progressive teacher is sure to try the plan. 

Cordially yours, 
G. A CADWELL, 
Principal Wequonnoc School. 


FFF 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Jan. 1, 1899. 
Your ten dollar School Library is received, 
and the books are very nice indeed. I wish 
we had afew more ten dollar bills to spend in 
this way. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., Supt. Schools. 


The money for these 





our School Libraries 


HOPKINTON, R I., Jan. 26, 1899. 


The books have come, and the children like 
them so well that they think they can dispose 
of a few more Hawthorne Librarv Certificates. 
So will you please send me ten (10) more Certi- 
ficates? Yours truly, 

SARAH P. HASKELL. 


FFF 


The library came a few owe oO, and can 
say that all are much pleased with the books. 
Respectfully yours, 
M. E. DopGE, Brant Rok, Mass 


FFF 





We received the “School Library”’ all right 
and it would give you pleasure to see how 
very much pleased the pupils were with it. 
Have intended to acknowledge their delight 
with the library long before this but my time 
with schoo! duties has been fully taken up. 

Truly yours, 
SADIE E. MILLET Norway, Me. 


FFF 


Dear Sirs : — Our school ae | received, and 
we are all delighted with it, anticipating great 


pleasure in reading and studying the books. 


| secured 
| much interested, 


Our Library was received in due season and | 


the children are very much pleased with it. 
Yours, 
ETTA H. JOHNSON, Z. Douglass, Mass. 


Although I cannot claim that our library was 
n two hours, my children have been 
and most of them have 
worked for it. 
Yours truly, 
A.8. MATHEWs. 
Centre School, Everett, Mass. 


Libraries was raised by the pupils, by our Certificate Method 


READ THIS BIT OF INSPIRATION 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


MECHANICS FALLS, ME. 


Dear Sirs :—Please find enclosed money order to the amount of $10.00, for which you will please ship to my address, 


“School Library A.” 
of an afternoon session of school. 


two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or fifteen shares. 

($10.00) was raised in two hours, b 

average time being from four to ten 
The subscriber is given a certificate of his subseription, and 


My pupils sold nearly one hundred “ HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATES” in about two hours at the close 


Miss GERTRUDE L. MCDONALD, 
Principal Walter Street Grammar School 


OUR CERTIFICATE METHOD 


The “ HAWTHORNE LIBRARY CERTIFICATES ” which we send you (rree’ are to be placed in the hands of your 
pupils, each one acting as a representative in obtaning subscriptions for his school library. Some pupils will dispose of only 


ays. 


and the certificate is then signed by the pupil. 
The work has a good effect on the pupil, making him feel that he is an important factor in securing a library for his school, 
thereby stimulating his interest in the matter. 
WE CHEERFULLY SEND CIRCULARS, certificates and catalogue, free of charge to any teacher who would like to 


try this method of securin 


money to purchase one of our famous 30 volume School 


Libraries 


One teacher writes us that nearly the entire amount 
this method, but everyone, of course, cannot expect as excellent results as this; the 


his name is written in the blank space for that purpose, and 


You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract to order a library unless you succeed in disposing of the 


certificates. 
certificates to us. 


Less than 1 per cent of those who try to secure a library by our method are unsuccessful and return the 


We will be glad to have any teacher write us for further information in regard to securing a library in her school 


Many of the books in our Famous 30 Volume School Libraries are advertised in this issue and we will be pleased to send you our com- 
plete illustrated descriptive catalog of Standard Supplementary Readers and Books ‘vr School Libraries. Send for certificates and catalog to-day. 


It costs you nothing to try this method of procuring a library for your school. 


Add. ess, 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fifth Avenue, 
EW YORK. 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN F RANCISCO. 
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The Humane Alliance 
A Great School Help 


Every teacher should see a sample copy of our attractive 
magazine. Sample copies free to teachers. 
Nothing better for Nature Study and Supplementary Reading. 


What Leading Educators Say. 


Reading in our schools can well include humane literature, and there 
is a disposition to give the matter attention amorg those who are interested 
in the work of our schools.”— Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, New York. 


“T favor the uce of a high standard of humane literature in our schools.” 
— C. D. Baxter, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 


“TI shall be glid to co-operate in all reasonable movements that tend 
to secure the reading of humane literature in our public schoo!s.”’— Alfred 
Bayi!s, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, 


“T am in favor of reading humane literature in schools.— LZ. D. Munry, 
Staite Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin, 


“Tam in favor of the use in schools of humane literature in connection 
a with reading lessons.”— Thomas B. Stockwell, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Rhode Island, 


“TI believe ‘that humane literatvre should be read by our pupils.”—¥/. ./. 
Doyne, Sta‘e Superintendent of Public Instruction, Arkansas. 

**¢ am in hearty sympathy with the movement t > grt grammar grade with great success.” — Nellie Lally, 
humane literature into the hands of the children.”— Arapahoe, Neb. 
W. R. Jackson, State. Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Nebraska. 


“Tam greatly interested and shall do all I can to 
further the cau:e among the schools of this + tate.”— 
aor i es Superintendent of Public In- | school.”— Helen S. White, Whately, Mass. 

“A copy of your charming mavazine has just been | |“ The Humane Alliance is just what I want.”— £. C. 
received. I am very much pleased with it. 1 wish it | Cavins, Principal of Schools, Neoga, Lil. 


“ 





‘ Lenjoy your valuable magazine more and more, and 
so do wy pupils.” — Miss Leila H. Rowley, Rochester, N.Y. 


“Tam trying to get our committee to furnish The 
Humane Alliance for supplementary reading in my 


could be placed in every school in the count~y.”’— “Tam de ight d with your magazine. It ought to be 
T. S. Redmond, Superintendent Publie School, Sibley, in every home in America ”"— /. 2. Gorston, Principal 
Jowa. Haskins Academy, Newcastle, New Brunswick, Canada, 

“T like your magazine very much and find it a great “TI would like to see The Humane Alliance in every 
help in my school work.”— Georgia Love, Kirk, Colo. scho 1 in the state."—H. H. Peyton, Editor, New 

“Tuse The Humane Alliance in Nature Study fh my Aibany, Kansas. 

From the Press. 

“Teach a child to know animals and it willlovethem, | 
and will become a champion of their rights. No child ** Devoted to a commendable purpose well carried 
can pickup The Humane Alliance without at once being | out, stories, notes of the animal world and most read- 
ate its pleasing stories of animal life. Sucha pub- | able chapters, indirectly inculcating a love of natural 
lication is a monthly visitor whose influence is always 
for good. From being entertained, the child is led on 
to intelligent study, and final advocacy of the rights of 
our animal brethren.’’— Tne Chicago Israelite. 

The best and only popular magazine devoted entirely to animals. Beautifully illustrated and 
printed on fine book paper. Queer. quaint, and wonderful true stories, stranger than any fiction 
ever invented. Personal experiences and encounters with animals; wonders of the ocean depths 
and unknown people, etc. 

The regular subscription — is 50 cents a year. Mention this advertisement when sending 
your subscription and we will send you, free, the charming classic, ‘‘ A Dog of Flanders,” showing 
@ dog’s love and devotion and “ man’s inhumanity to man.” Also our work, “ Humane Education 
and Its Effect.’”” Liberal Terms to Agents. 


THE HUMANE ALLIANCE, 127 East 23d Street, New York, N. Y. 





science, are a few of the features of this magazine that 
i: doing so much for a noble cause.”— Union, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





THE STORY OF 


HIAWATHA 


Suitable for Youngest Readers. 
Beautiful Colored Illustrations. 


Boards, 30 cents. 





The “ Story of Hiawatha” was duly received, and, with one of my teachers whom I consider an 
expert in this direction, the book was examined. We think the book a great success; that the whole 
story is given, is its first recommendation. The selections and brief connection sentences give a good 
whole. We realize that this is not a primer to teach words by, but a piece of literature excellently 
adapted to third, fourth and fifth grades, and a promising introduction to the unabridged poem. 

—F.M. Bacon, Marquette School, St. Louis, Mo. 


This story differs from the usual presentation of Hiawatha in its combination of prose narrative 
and the original poem. The result is a happy adaptation for young children. The narrative form 
prepares for a better understanding of the rythmic lines and prevents any weariness from the 
monotony of the long poem. The book is rich in illustration—there is hardly a page without its 
accompanying picture. There aie many full-page illustrations, several in rich color, and all are 
remarkably clear, striking and expressive. These will prove of great assistance in comprehending 
the poem and will delight the hearts of the children. The book is most attractive in every way. 

— Primary Education. 


Your copy of the “Story of Hiawatha” has been received. It is in keeping with almost all 
your remarkable series of school publications — a most excellent book for second or third grades. 
You are doing grand work for the schools of America. 

—Et_woop P. CusBBERLEY, Stanford University, Cal. 





EDUCATINUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


NOTES. . 


— The effect of glazed papers on the eyesight 

has recently occupied te attention of several 
German doctors. The statement is made in a 
recent number of Invention that, while, accord- 
ing to one authority, “in the old books or 
letters, with a mild and soothirg light the sur- 
face contrasted easily with the thicker and 
darker type or writing characters, now the 
highly glazed surface offers reflections of the 
light, which produce shades and lights that 
are most trying. The paper has often to be 
turned in various directions to be seen more 
clearly, in order to distinguish the gray (or. 
maybe other shades) of the type from the 
shining white of the paper. This is similar in 
effect to the result in trying to decipher writing 
inthe dusk. An experiment will soon prove 
this. 
“Take an old edition, say of Shakespeare, 
and anew magazine on highly glazed paper, 
and compare the sensation in the eye after 
half an hour’s reading. The doctors therefore 
propose that schools use sanitary paper, by 
which they mean that a glazed or highly 
polished surface should be avoided and the 
colors chosen should be gray or light blue, but 
no white. The type should be clear and 
simple, but nottoothin. The children whose 
eyes require protection, and through them the 
parents, should be taught to demand that their 
favorite books and papers be printed in the 
right style, and the excesses of a falsely guided 
taste should be avoided.’’— Sel. 





—Atthe request of many teachers who de- 
sire to purchase the Speer Number Chart for 
their personal use, the publishers, Bellows 
Bros., Studebaker Building, Chicago, have de- 
cided to reduce the price forty per cent, or 
from $.2 60 to $750,as the Chart requires no 
agency work. The Striker Reading Chart has 
been reduced to $8.60. The firm is going to do 
a mail order business. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. 


I gave the copy of “Our Little Folk’s Primer” 
to one of my primary teachers who pro- 
nounced it excellent in every way. I wish to 
commend your five and ten-cent publications. 
I intend to use some of them. 

O. D. MATHEWSON, 
Supt. Schools, Barre, Vt. 


— This is what Dr. G. Stanley Hall has to say 
about the education of the heart: 

We are poised between opposite poles of 
pleasure and pain. Too much pleasure dulls 
our powers, too much pain prevents their 
develcpment. The danger to-day is that we 
shall not appreciate the pedagogical value of 
pain. Many children are too carefully guarded. 
They are not allowed to fight, or even to read 
stories that contain bloodshed. They never 
know what the rod feels like. They get the 
pleasure which for children is like sunshine, 
but not having the pain, which is like rain, 
they fail to grow normally. 

The soul of a young person ought to be 
poised between the extremes of self-complac- 
ency and self-contempt; or between virtue 
and holiness on one side, and sin on the other. 
We have got too far away from the old-fash- 
ioned conviction of sin. Conscience should be 
straightened in us, should be made active but 
not morbid. 

Rythm is one of the largest factors in the 
education of the emotions. Some people are 
erratic, unrestful, lacking in that poise which 
is the mark of the gentlewoman or gentleman, 
because their rythms are too rapid and un- 
even. Others are heavy, lethargic, unreliable, 
because they move too slowly in their orbits 
Rythm has always been the chief factor in 
war, love and religion. Neale was right when 
he said the early Christianity sang, marched 
anil danced its way in conquest over Europe. 
Modern education has got to learn the lesson 
of the importance of the song and dance. 


Sow Pansy Seed Now.—Don’t Put It 
Off. 


Seed almost given away by a. T. Cook — page 
330. 
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NOTES. 


— Ex-President Cleveland has been offered a 
new professorship in general politics recently 
established at Princeton through an anony- 
mous endowment of $100,000. . 
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Is a deceptive disease— 


KIDNEY thousands have it and 
TROUBLE don’t know it. If you want 


quick results you can 
make no mistake by using Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy. At druggists 
in fifty cent and dollar sizes. Sample bottle 
by mail free, also pamphlet telling you how to 
find out if you have kidney trouble. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 


POPULAR 
EDUCATOR 


Subscription Price, $1.00 per Year 
Our New Department of Nature Study 


We are convinced that the PopuLAR 
EDUCATOR has taken a step forward in es- 
tablishing a regular Department of Nature 
Study. The demand for something definite in 
this line is rapidly increasing, and teachers are 
no longer satisfied with occasional or desultory 
articles, or even a few connected articles on 
this subject. 

The editor-in-chief of the PopuLar 
EpucaTor has secured for the Nature Study 
Department the services of a naturalist, Pro- 
fessor H. A. Surface, M. S., Supervisor of 
Nature Study, in the Public Schools of Ithaca, 
New York, who is able to treat the entire sub- 
ject and who has had sufficient experience to 
know what is needed by teachers, 





— Cornell University has a new museu.n, an 
‘‘educational museum.” It is not historical in 
character but an exhibit of methods now pre- 
vailing in American schools. There is a 
library of 418 text-books, practically all now 
used in the schools, which have béen donated 
by the publishers. Then there are complete 
sets of drawings made by pupils in the high 
schools, sets of school modelings in clay, 
manual training work in wood and iron, etc. 
The students in the pedagogical courses are 
enabled by these exhibits to jadge what is 
actually done in the schools as well as what 
theoretically should be done. 





THE ONLY ELECTRIC ROLLER. 

A PERFEC?’ COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER. 
Will Prevent and Remove Wrinkles and 
all Faci»l Biemishes, Positive, 

Trade Mark Regis‘ered, DR. JOHN WILSON GIBB’s 

ELECTRIvt MASSAGE ROLLER 
Book' at'd U. 8., Canada, Europe. W i!) 
\ develop or reduce any part of the 
F body; for rheumatiem, etc., a 

2 ree specific; mo charging; will last 

y Sorever; for all diseases. The only 
Ekectric Massage. 

1370 Broadway, N. Y 
Price, grid. $4; Silver, 83, 
BY MAIL OR OFFICE. 

** Most effectual in buiiding tis- 
sues as well as reducing unsightly 
corpulence. Its work is not con- 
fined to the face alone; will do 






—In view of the good results obtained at 





good to any part of the body. : 
developing or reducing as desired. y A very pretty and Weisbaden and other towns, Berlin has deter Oth D 
= x ray to the toilet eee = Ra nn mined to appoint a number of school doctors. er epartments 
“This de:icate massage removes all facial discolorations, . 
pimples, etc., rendering he kin beautiful. It lo the only | A medical officer is to be appointed for each Valuable articles in the departments of 
positive remover of wrinkles and Crow's Feet. t never A . : : 
fails to perform all that is expected of it."—Chicago school, but no doctor is to have more than six Language, History, Geography, Spelling, Draw- 
Times-Herald. * The electric roller is certainly productive schools under his charge, and this will necessi- tag Physica Bot School R Helps. ( 
of good results. J believe it is the best of any appliances. It tate a staff of about torty doctors Their ing, ysics, botany, schoo oom rieips, Jues- 


js safe and effective. "— Harriet Hubbard Ayer, N. Y. World. tions for the School Room, Current Thought, 


Art Supplement, Current History, Entertain- 
ment, etc., are published each month, 


If You Teach in an Ungraded School 


duties are: (1) Examination of all children on 
entrance as to their physical capacity to 
attend school. (2) Examination of the physi. 
cal defects of such children as it is proposed 
to instruct in special classes. (3) Examination 
of absentees through alleged illness. (4) If 
desired to give a verbal or written report (a) 
on suspected or observed cases of infectious 
disease, (5) on suspected or observed defects 
in the structure and arrangements of the 
school, injurious to the health of teachers and 





Beautiful picture, 
rich colors, back- 

Big seller, agents delighted. 
Sample free for 12c, to pay 
g for $1.00. 


HOME ART PICTURE C0., Chicago, Il. 


FAMILY RECORD 


ground solid gold. 
Sells 50 cents. 
postage, etc. 





This is only one of the many features 
which should induce you to subscribe for 
the PopuLtaR Epucator as well as the 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, as POPULAR EDUCATOR 
is specially edited for grades fifth and above, 
which with PRIMARY EDUCATION gives you two 





Women Made 












° pupils. (5) To have a fixed consultation hour journals covering all grades. : 
Beautiful at the school once a fortnight, when the teach- | |f You Should Change to a Grammar Grade 
RO. Devel the bust ers can ask his advice. Any observations - - . 
Dag am 5g made in his official capacity may only be pub- You should subscribe for PopuLar 


grace, curve and beauty to the 
neck ; softens and clears the skin. 
Beautiful women everywhere owe 
their superb figure and matchless 
loveliness to Vestro. Harmless, 

rmanent. NEVER FAILS. Every 

y should have this un- - $i 
rivalled developer. 


Adds 
charm ard attraction to 
plainest women. Full par- 
ticulars, testimonials, etc. 
sealed for two cent stamp 
Aurom Medicine Co.,DeptF 6 

65 State St., Chicago. 


lished with the consent of the School Author- 
ity. The doctor receives a remuneration of 
£25 for each school. 


EDUCATOR, as it is devoted exclusively to 
grammar grades, and you therefore, as in a 
paper devoted to all grades, do not pay for 
suggestions and material arranged for primary 
work, that are of no practical value to you as a 
grammar grade teacher. If, when you make 
such a change, your subscription to PriMARYy 
EDUCATION has not yet expired, we would be 
pleased to transfer your subscription to Popu- 
LAR EpvucaTor and thus finish out your sub- 
scription without extra charge. 


Book on Window Gardening Free. 


Don’t miss it. See A. T. Cook’s off.r, on 
page 330 














INGERSOLL PRINTERS, 10c. 

es tar r "e = Complete 3 A Font of 
kh Rubber Type, with Holder, 
_ Indelible Ink, Pad, Twee- 
Ey zers,Etc. Postpaid sOc, 
65 A Font with Figures, 
15c.; 2 tor 25c. 5A 


Font, 2 Sets Figures and 


BEAUTY GUARANTEED TO ALL WOMEN 
using NUTRO, the great developer. 
DEVELUPVES the BUsT 6 inches; 
changes flat, hollow chests into contours 
of grace and loveliness; rounds out the 
neck and shoulders; fills up depressions ; 













A Special Price 





We make a combination price of $1.75 for 
one year’s subscription to both of these papers, 


softens < ~autifies the ski 3 Line Holder, Send e Aig ; Fi , 

a poy glee ~ oll sae Beanie Catalonee PRER. where the subscription is paid in advance, and 
NUTRO wilimake her so. Never 4 oT nie es both are sent to one address. Asa subscriber 
fails. Absolutely harmless. A &B ’ 


i) 67 Cortlandtgt., N. Y. C. to PRIMARY EDUCATION, we will accept your 
: renewal, with your subscription to POPULAR 


EpvucaTor, for $1.75. 


Our Book, Five Great Secrets Zs 
of Health and Beauty, Free 
to all. Write for it to-day. 

WOMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
78 State Street, Chicago, Ill 


Please mention this paper when you write. 





Send for sample copy, free. 


NOT A PENNY 
Before You See It. 


14-carat, gold filled, double hunt- 





DR. FOOTE’S PLAIN HOME TALK 


(Embracing Medical Common Sense, 960 pages.) 
Holds its Popularity. 
as a fast selling, big profit, agents’ book. 
60 per cent discount; i. e. 6O pcr cent off. 

You can sell to men, women and families, everyone 
wrth normal human interest wants tt. The demand 
is large everywhere, all the time. Many teachers have 
cleared over $100 a month during the summer season. 


ing case watch,with your Mon- 
m engraved, American 

\ stemwinder and setter, jew- 
\ elled escapement, sent C.O. 
\ D., $5.97, with privilege of 

i) examination before paying ; 
if not satisfied order express 
agent toreturnit; state your 
correct address and the 
4 nearest express office, also 
initials; mention Iadies’ or 





Drawing and Construction Work 
Elementary Drawing Simplified 


Complete. 500 illus. Cloth. Price, 75 cts. 


A First Year in Drawing 





By Henry T. 
Drawing, Mass. 

The book takes up the subject from the-first 
form lessons through the fundamental geo- 
metric figures; Color, Form, Arrangement, 
Number, Language, and Nature Studies are 
skilfully correlated. Cloth. Price, 75 cts. 


BAILEY, State Supervisor 
So could you. 


its’ size wanted, Address 
Murray Hill Pub. Co., 129 E, 28th St., N. Y. 


% _ 
BAGLE WATCH 00., Dept. B, 253 Broadway, New York, 


RREE 


24 Pieces Fine Heavy-Plate 
SILVERWARE 


(Full size, for Families) 


You can obtain this beautiful Casket 
of Velasquez Silverware absolutely 
free ofall expense. This is a square, hunest 











Primary Manual Training 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, CLAY, PAPER 
AND COLOR WORK. 


By CAROLINE F, CuTLER, Special Instructor 
in Manual Training to the Primary Teachers of 





offer, made for the purpose of inereasing | [}oston. Cloth. Fully Illustrated. Price, 75 cts. 
our already large and ‘growing circulation, - 
and thereby enhancing the value of our eee ge columns from which we derive our profit. The Cabinet —- i —— 
Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tea Spoons and 6 Table Spoons, all of beautiful design and finish, and warranted for ten years with ordinary 
every-day use. Anyone is free to accept this liberal offer, and you can test our honesty by enclosing fifteen cents in stamps to EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
cover cost of postage, mailing, packing, etc., and we will forward our magazine for three months free. 


We pack, box, and ship 
The Family Physician, Dept. 97, New York. 








the Silverware at our own expense. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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THE WORLD’S MASTERPIECES 
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I have examined with great pleasure Such sketches were scarcely a possi- 


the four little books on the. great 
masters of painting—Raphael, Murillo, 
Millet and Landseer, which you pub- 
lish, and which seem to me just what is 
needed for both teachers and pupils in 
our public schools. | They are simple 
but very charmingly written, and. give 
just the information wanted in regard 
to the pictures of great painters, whose 
works in reproduction are being placed 
in the school-room. 
Mrs, JOHN B. SHERWOOD, 

Pres. Chicago Public School Art Society. 


GREAT ARTISTS 
-. SERIES 


Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 


bility twenty-five years ago, when the 
only object of a school reading book 
seemed to be to teach children how to 
recognize and pronounce words. Now 
this aim has become secondary and the 
thought. embodied in the text is of first 
consideration. The chi/d is being edu- 
cated, while the training of his faculties 
is properly regarded as of secondary 
importance, ‘This kind of teaching will 
help to- produce other such artists — 
genuine, natural, resourceful, not artifi- 
cial imitators of others. 


The Story of Raphael S. R. WINCHELL. 

: ooo 
The Story of Murillo I congratulate the EDUCATIONAL 
The Story of Rubens 


ooS6 

I sincerely trust that you will con- 
tinue your Great Artist Series until all 
the biographies of the. best artists and 
sculptors shall be covered. I am look- 
ing eagerly for the hfe of the ‘‘ Terrible 
Master,” Michael Angelo, and trust you 
will bring it out very soon. This series 
fills a much needed want in our supple- 
mentary reading as well as being of 
great help in creating a feeling after 
and an appreciation for Art. The 
words of Goethe, “ Art still has Truth 
take refuge there,” were: never more 
applicable than at the present moment. 
May the good work multiply. 

JOSEPHINE C. LOCKE, 
Supervisor of Drawing, Chicago, [ll. 
ooo 

Accept my thanks for the stories of 
“ Raphael” and “ Millet.” They are 
beautiful and in connection with our 


© ON A HO fk WN = 


PUBLISHING COMPANY upon their suc- 
. ne: the great artists and their masterpieces. 
The Story of: Millet Attractive'in each particular and most 
concise in language and incident they 
can prove but of interest to both old 
and young. ‘The illustrations are fine 
The Story of Rembrandt and well-chosen and valuable to all 

GISELLE D’ UNGER, 
The Story of Durer Illinois Woman’s Press Associalicn. 

The Story of Reynolds =... 
The_ new, issues of the Classic Series 
are at hand. I am glad that at last the 
The Story of Bonheur great artists of the world have been 
fn children’ may read of their lives and of 
Ay , their works. 
study of pictures we hope to find a place Each Contajning Half-Tone Engravings of Please keep me posted on all new 
for these well-told and well-printed the Masterpieces issues as we draw much of our reading 
stories. matter from your publications. 
J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., Jas. A. BARR, 


cess in attaining such excellent results of 
The Story of Landseer 
instructors of Art. 
remembered in a way so that our school 
Supt. of Schools, Asheville, N.C. | Price; Only 10 Cents Each Supt. of Schools, Stockton, Cal. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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